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FLYAWAY 


Makes Horses 
Work Better 


How can you expect to 

get the best work out of 

your horses at harvest 

time when they spend 

half their energy stamp- 

ing and switching flies. 

Cattle, unprotected, suffer too, and 
the milk supply drops. 


Protect Your Stock With Flyaway 


It fs a safe, soothing compound that keeps 
flies and mosquitoes from pestering your 
stock. Easily applied with the genuine 1-qt. 
Hudson Misty Sprayer which is given you 
outright with 5 gallons of Flyaway at this 


special low price— 
$3.80 





§ Gal. Fiyaway 
1 Hudson Sprayer 


Send your order today 
You will be money ahead by taking advan- 
tage of this offer nmow—at your dealer's or 
direct from us. 


A 
Non-Carbolic 
Disinfectant 


Kills lice, mites and fleas. Effective and 
eafe for horses, cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry. Relieves ordinary mange, scab and 
ring worm. 


& Gal. Creola Dip $4.56 
Women Like 


Vanite Water Softener 
Bave wife wi ~y in hot ther. V. 
ye & 0! wea -* anite 


water. Makes washing 
shed, clothes and mull things @ let camer 


Ga a Pyrantd Product at your dealers or, ¢f there 
no dealer near you, direct from a 


The Pyramid Company 






CREOLA 
DIP 









Minnesota 










2432 University Ave. Southeast 
" Minneapolis, 











Colorado Ranch Bargains 


4,000 acres near Denver, partly un- 
der irrigation, geod farm buildings, 
cuts 700 tons of alfalfa, $20 an acre, 


11,000-acre well improved, irrigated 
ranch, adjoins town and railroad, cuts 
3,000 tons of hay, $25 an acre. 

32,000-acre stock ranch, $3.75 an 
acre. 


Several hundred tracts of good grain 
land in quarter, half sections, etc., 
$7.50 to $10 per acre. Write us for 
further particulars. 


SYDNEY C. OSMER & CO. 
415 17th St. Denver, Colorado 














Wheat Prices Up 


as soon as elevators are empty. 
Hold your grain. 


Midwest Steel Grain Bin 


protects your cash crop from fire, 
rats, weather, ete. Quality guaran- 
teed. Farmers delighted with low 
rice and prepaid freight. Al! the 
‘acts in free illustrated folder. Write 
Midwest Stee! Products Co. 
312 Am. Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Me, 









Cod-o-mineral 


for swine and poultry. Contains genuine cod liver 





oll and yeast vitamines. Makes hogs heavier; in- 
creases eggs. Write for proof, prices. 


Vitamineral Products Co. 
1534 N. Adams St., Peoria, Ulinols 








PITCHING HORSE SHOES 

Uur make used by Frank Jack 

son the World's champion. Price 

$2.50 per pair. Agents wanted. 

——— for free circular with 

rules. 

OHIO HORSE SHOE CO. 

‘arsens Ave., Colambas, 0. 


BABY CHICKS 


QUALITY 
QUALT SHICES 
PRICES °: tsa 


eee \pncenee, Baa 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. 








PIR Adsorte arted $1,001 fait Ligh 


COLUMBIA, mo. 


Please mention » Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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This Issue and the Next 











DES MOINES Last week was an impor- 
MEETINGS tant one for the corn belt 
farmers, in that the Corn Belt Committee, 
the American Council of Agriculture and 
the Committee of Twenty-one all met in 
Des Moines to consider plans for a cam- 
paign for farm legislation. The resolu- 
tions framed by the Corn Belt Committee 
and adopted by the other two groups are 
given on page 6. Editorial comment will 
be found on page 4. 


1OWA REPUBLICAN ‘The state repub- 

CONVENTION lican convention 
also met in Des Moines last week, with 
attention centered mainly on farm affairs. 
The editorial on page 5 discusses the con- 
vention’s actions. 


CROPS AND Weather was the most im- 


WEATHER portant subject in Iowa 
and the corn belt last week, and there 
was lots of it of all kinds to talk about, 
The crop notes on page 21 give quite a 
complete sketch of the situation in this 
part of the country. 

NAVIGATING Flood starts a story of 
NEBRASKA some new adventures in 


an article on page 3 this week. Our read- 
ers will have many a good laugh at his 
difficulties in navigating a river ‘a mile 
wide and an inch deep.” 


POLAND CHINA Another of the breed 


STANDING articles by D. F. Malin 
appears on page 6. This is a survey of 
the standing of the different Poland 


China sires, based on winnings 
tional Swine Show. 


FIXING UP 


at the Na- 


A page of good sugges- 


FARM HOMES tions on improvements 
in and around the farm home will be 
found on page 8 this week. Remember 


that our Engineering editor is glad to an- 
swer inquiries along this line. 


An especially timely ar- 
ticle on summer-time 
Home Department on 
page 10. There are some good Garden 
Club articles also and another of the 
popular Barnyard Stories. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Are you following 

SECTION the sky maps which 
appear in the Boys’ and Girls’ section each 
month? On page 1 of this week’s section 
is a new one of August evening skies. 
Watch out particularly for the meteor 
showers on the 10th and llth. There are 
two pages of notes and articles for the 
Four-H Girls, pages 2 and 3. Note par- 
ticularly Miss Arnquist’s letter from 
Sweden. 


STOPPING FARM ‘The Service Bureau 

THIEVING Department on page 
16 gives some more items in the cam- 
paign against Iowa thieves. Remember 
that Wallaces’ Farmer is still offering its 
awards to folks responsible for the, arrest 
and conviction of thieves who steal prop- 
erty from Wallaces’ Farmer’s Service Bu- 
reau members in Iowa. 


HOME 
DEPARTMENT 
eating opens the 


THE NEW Two chapters of the new 
SERIAL serial appear in an install- 
ment starting on page 17. 


TITLE PICTURE Prize winners in the 

CONTESTS title contest for July 
are announced in the Joshaway column 
on page 19, and a new title picture is 
presented for next month. There are 
some extra good titles in the winning list 
this time. 


THE NEXT An article on marketing 
ISSUE eggs co-operatively in the 
corn belt will be the leading feature next 
week. Readers can expect, too, another 
story of the capture of thieves by farm- 
ers who are collecting Wallaces’ Farmer 
awards. There will be a second install- 
ment of Flood's travel story, and the 
usual monthly profit and loss charts. 
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was formerly 
regarded as 
of equal 
value for 
farming. 

















But notice 
the differ- 
ence in the 
stand of 
corn in the 
field below 
which has 
been 
proper! 
drained, 








Increased Vilue 
Through Tile 


Drainage 


"THESE pictures are direct proof of the added 
value which many lowa farmers are giving 
their land through tile drainage. Not only has 
tile drainage put much wet land into condition 
for profitable farming, but it has doubled the 
yield from thousands of acres that were already 
tillable, but too soggy to produce full crops. 


The field shown above was drained with Iowa 
burned clay drain tile. This tile is unsurpassed 
as a means of drainage, because the hard burned 
clay is proof against the disintegrating influences 
that are at work under the surface of the ground. 
This lasting quality makes it the most satisfac- 
tory material for use in draining your land. 


Drainage gives you a wonderful opportunity 
to add to your farm profits. On many farms, the 
increase in yield has paid for the cost of the 
drainage in the first season, yet the benefits of 
drainage will continue year after year. 


Your lumber dealer can give you complete 
figures on the cost of draining your land, or can 
put you in touch with competent drainage 
authorities. For further information, write to 


the address below: 


IOWA CLAY PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION 


301 hange Bidg., 
Des “+m lowa. 


If you are thinking about any kind of farm 
building, write for a free copy of our hand- 
some illustrated book, Better Farm Buildings. 
A postal card will bring it to you at once, 
Just write ue, 





















It is always the cheapest to 
buy the kind of cutlery that 
lasts a long time and gives 
you real dependable service. 
Kitchen knives, shears and 
pocket knives must have good 
steel properly tempered to 
hold a fine cutting edge, with 
bulk and shaped so as to 
allow many _ sharpenings. 
Good silverware lasts many, 
many years while the cheap 
kind, from which the plating 
wears off quickly, making it 
unsafe to use, is expensive 
because you have to replace 
it often. 


You cannot buy 
cutlery on ap- 
pearance as the 
poor knife can 
shine as well as 
the fine steel 
one, or the 
cheap, thinly 
plated silver 
spoon looks like 
sterling to the 
inexperienced 
eye. Therefore, 
to get the best 
you must de- 
pend upon the 
advice of a merchant who knows 
all the different manufacturers, the 
qualities they manufacture, and, 
through his specialized knowledge, 























EXTRA SAVINGS 
ON GRAIN BINS 


This is our special 
grain-bin month, Reg- 
ular low pri 
extra 10 
this month, pocket the 
saving, and neve bins of 
full M quality. 




















onarch 
Write now for our low 
special prices, 


4 


Stes! and Siding 
Buy your roofing and ~~ 
i Ii now. Get our special 5 
Fa ouue Gasvent, in 
a on to regular savings 
of 20 to 30%. A-1 quality. 
Write Today for Prices 
Make these nti Get our special direct- 
to-you prices and estimating blank that shows 
how much you need. There's not a day to lose. 
Write at once. 


New Monarch Machine & Stamping Co. 


412 S&S. W. 9th &t. Des Moines, towa 





























$135" 


FREE Trial 


—then 8 mo. to pay F 
Yes sir, payus nothingon 


ine, electric motor or hand 

oo be your - on free trial. po wonderfully 
Shen pie! So easy to clean! So easy on the cows—and so 
easy for the dairyman to use! No pails, no pulsator, no 
ipelines. Yes, this milker solves the dairyman’s prob- 
fm. And ible } Just wheel it in and start milking ! 
Now—right now (only in territories where we have no 
salesman or agent) free trial rockbottom price direct, 
8 months to pay. ne money down—not a cent of installa- 


tion expense. Try it and Catalog Free 


- "Il know whether or not 
rth Mic A 
Burton Page Co. fon"ssss Chicsco, imnols 








his is the milker for you. 
Concrete S| LOS 
The last word in a permanent silo. Write for in- 
teresting free illustrated fact-proving literature. 
Tel ow we manufacture silos under the best 
known processes—and not stopping at that—how 
we erest them for you in a few days from ground 


Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted In open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 &. Washington St. Peoria, Ulinots 








just how to select real values. 
Your “Farm Service’ Hardware 
Man is a cutlery expert, for these 
stores specialize in all kinds of good 
cutlery. They know that a woman 
remembers where she bought that 
extra-good kitchen knife, or a boy 
or man remembers where his best 
pocket knife came from, and for 
that reason they take pride in 
handling and recommending thor- 
oughly dependable goods because 
it makes satisfied customers and 
builds for them a bigger and better 
business. 


Have You a Grindstone? 


It will pay you to buy a good grind- 
stone, emery wheel or carborundum 
wheel and some good sharpening 
stones. Ask your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Man to show you the 
best kind for your requirements. 
His store is a good place to buy your 
razor and razor blades and all kinds 
of cutlery. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 
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NAVIGATING NEBRASKA’S SANDHILLS 


On Tour of Niobrara, Flood Finds Out What Swiss Navy Is Up Against 


O THOSE who have never tried it, rowing 
a boat. down the Niobrara river thru the 
sandhill districts of Nebraska probably 
sounds about as plausible as crossing the Alps 
on roller skates or Lake Okoboji in a prairie 


By Francis A. Flood 


the great Nebraska range country, the home of 
the famous sandhill eattle and the big hay 
ranches of Nebraska. On the north, the Nio- 

brara valley embraces 











schooner—and after making the trip myself, I 


feel the same way about it, too. ‘‘Navigating 
Nebraska’’ may sound like an impractical idea 
t—and it is. Sandhill sailing is not so good. [ 
may attempt a six-day bicycle race around Cape 
Horn some time when I have nothing else to do, 
but whenever anyone suggests boating in the 
Bad Lands again, I’m going to have something 
else to do, even if it’s nothing better than stay- 
ing at home and working, ridiculous as that is. 

Our plan was to start from some place in 
Cherry county and take a nice, big boat ride 
down the Niobrara river. We took plenty of 
boat, all right, but very little ride. Afterward 
I suggested to Pinkie Marcotte, the other two- 
thirds of our ‘‘Three Men in a Boat,’’ that the 
next time he wanted to take a boat thru Cherry 
county, we’d put it on wheels. 

‘*Wheels nothin’!’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll put it on 
sled runners, because it’ll be a darn cold day 
when I try this stunt again!’’ 


We Thought We Could Idly Float 


We had thought that we could float idly 
down the river, only helping out a little with 
the oars now and then if we wanted to make 
better time. The river would really take us, we 
thought, altho we were perfectly willing to as- 
sist a little ourselves if necessary. But as a 
means of support, we found that the river was 
about as much help as a husband whose only 
occupation is collecting washings for his wife 
to do. It did help some. That part of the Nio- 
brara which we remember most vividly was like 
Wvyoming’s famous Powder river—a mile wide 
and an inch deep. 

The Niobrara river is almost entirely a Ne- 
braska product. It rises just a few miles west 
of the western boundary of Nebraska and then 
flows for three hundred miles across the north- 
ern part of the state, finally emptying into the 
Missouri river in Knox county, in the north- 
eastern part of the state. The extreme western 
end of the river in Sioux county and a part of 
Dawes is bordered by bluffs and hills, but 
across Sheridan county and most of Cherry 
county’s ninety miles of length, the surround- 
Ing country is more level and open. Altho the 
river itself lies somewhat north of the real sand- 
hill region of Nebraska, the Niobrara is the 
sandhill river, and its contributing territory is 


the Rosebud Indian 
reservation, which ex- 
tends for more than a 
hundred miles in an 
east and west direction 
in South Dakota, but 
does not include any 
territory south of the 
Nebraska line. Within 
recent years this Rose- 
bud country has expe- 
rienced a considerable 
boom and settlers have 
taken up dry land 
farming, particularly 
over the southern part 
of the reservation. The 
chief territory drained 
by the Niobrara on thé 
south is the sandhill 
country which is to be 
found in Sheridan, Cherry, Brown, Rock and 
Holt counties, Nebraska. 

‘‘Niobrara’’ is an Indian word meaning 
‘‘water which runs.’’ I believe that it is also 
Irish or Swedish for ‘‘river smaller than the 
Mississippi.’’ It is a comparatively swift 








Just to warm up his exploring faculties 
before his trip south, Flood, our ‘‘Nebraska 
Farm Boy,’’ decided to try a little boating 
on a Nebraska river. He found it a little 

- too dry for a boat and too damp for com- 
fortable walking. In two articles, of which 
this is the first, he tells of his experiences. 

- Those of our readers who have followed 
Flood thru his European experiences will 
be pleased to travel along with him in his 
home state for a while. A longer series of 
articles dealing with the trip he is now 
making thru the southern United States is 
scheduled for fall. 











flowing stream, as the Platte and other Nebras- 
ka rivers go, and in some places, for thirty or 
forty miles east of Valentine, for instance, it 
was plenty fast enough for us. In one or two 
instances, it bottles itself up into a veritable 
rock-ribbed sluice-box and rushes down between 
banks and over the 


canoe or a row-boat, inspecting northern Ne- 
braska from a new angle. I was aware that the 
word ‘‘Nebraska’’ means in the original Indian, 
‘“‘The Land of Shallow Water,’’ but there were 
plenty of white advisers who insisted that the 
trip could be made. The thing to do seemed to 
be to try it. I sueceeded in arousing the curi- 
osity of Mr. Marcotte in the question of whether 
it could be done or not to the extent that he de- 
cided to go along with me to make doubly sure. 
Marcotte is the man who makes out and signs 
my pay check every week, and so I am very glad 
that he went along; he knows now that I earn 
my money. | worked hard enough on that river 
trip to prove, I am sure, that I am one of the 
hardest working men in the employ of the 
paper. 

After deciding on a row-boat instead of a 
canoe, on account of the tales we heard about 
the sharp, rough rocks that lie half-concealed 
or just below the surface, especially in the fast- 
er water, the next thing was to determine how 
far up the river we could start. We had heard 
that the 150-mile trip from Valentine to Nio- 
brara had already been made by a few hardy 
dry land sailors, but that no oné had ever been 
known to start west of Valentine. Therefore, 
we decided to put in near the little town of Eli, 
about 55 miles above Valentine. 


Traveled Close to the Bottom of the River 


Our boat, which we originally christened the 
‘*TJ-13,’’ was made of wood and weighed about 
250 pounds. It was about twelve feet long, flat 
bottomed, and had a keel protruding the full 
length of the bottom, especially prominent fore 
and aft. The only reason for having this keel 
apparently was so that the boat could drag just 
that much more sand on the bottom of the river 
and make it that much harder to pull. In that 
one respect it was a most efficient performer. 
We named our craft the ‘‘U-13”’ because we 
had heard so much about the swiftness of the 
current and the dangerous rocks that we ex- 
pected to be sunk often enough for our boat to 
qualify as a submarine. We found so little wa- 
ter deep enough for the boat to sink in, how- 
ever, that we decided later that the only way it 
could justify its name was the way it dragged 
on the sand. Certainly no submarine ever trav- 
eled closer to the bottom of the river than did 
our ‘‘U-13.’’ Nothing but a sand dredge could 
have traveled any closer to the bottom than we 
did in our boat. The ‘‘13”’ part of the name 


was appropriate thruout the journey. 
Eli, the nearest town to our initial point of 
embarkation, is located (Continued on page 7) 





rocks in such a way 
that the natives who 
warned us about our 
trip called these places 
‘‘rapids.’’ We thought 
of several different 
names ourselves as we 
were going thru, and 
{ remember hearing 
Pinkie even call a few 
of the rocks some in- 
teresting names as we 
would bounee off of 
an especially wicked, 
half-econcealed one and 
plunge into the whirl- 
ing white water below. 

For some time I had 
wanted to navigate the 
Niobrara river in a 


Starting out on the voyage, near Eli, Nebraska. 
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THE DES MOINES MEETINGS 

ES MOINES is coming to be recognized as 

the agricultural center of the west. It was 
here that the Corn Belt Committee was first 
formed in May of 1925, and that the Committee 
of Twenty-two was formed in January of 1926. 
And now, last week. in the midst of some of the 
hottest and driest July weather which Iowa 
produces, both committees came again to Des 
Moines to lay plans for the fall campaign. Both 
committees agreed in condemniag vigorously 
the short-sighted industrial policy of the na- 
tional administration as represented by Mellon, 
Hoover and Jardine. While the membership of 
both committees is almost solidly republican, 
both of them began to talk in language which 
a southern democrat could easily understand. 
Nevertheless, it was still the universal opinion 
that it would be far better to raise the price of 
farm products to a parity with the price of 
city products rather than to take the tariff 
away all at once and cause hard times suddenly 
in the east. 

The present threat of the committees is: 
**Give us an effective protection under your 
tariff system, or we will take your protection 
away from you.’’ Or, as William Hirth, of 
Missouri, puts it: ‘Protection for all or protee- 
tion for none.’’ 

The committees do not seem to realize yet 
that it may be wise to stop threatening and 
begin a definite double attack. Why not begin 
at once to work for a lower tariff bill and at 
the same time continue to fight for the MeNary- 
Instead of an ‘‘either, or’’ 
proposition, make it an ‘‘and also’’ fight. 

Of course, the tariff has been a ‘‘sacred ecow”’ 
so long in the middle-west that our republican 
politicians find it almost impossible to think 
straight about it. It became apparent at the 
meetings, however, that the leaders are now 
awake to the true nature of the tariff and that 
they will be ready to go ahead with real speed 
as soon as the rank and file of the farmers of 
the middle-west are well enough acquainted 
with the facts to back up their position, 

About forty years ago the south and west 
made an effort to get together in the old Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Populist movements. Some 
good was accomplished, but the movement 
failed and for a whole generation the west and 
south have stood apart from each other. Now 
again the effort is being made. Now the west 
is becoming sufficiently educated so that it will 
soon be ready to meet the south at least half 
way on a fair tariff program, on a program 


which seeks to give the farmers of both the west 
and south a fairer share of the national in- 
come. 

The next meeting of the Corn Belt Commit- 
tee will be in October, at which time there will 
be energetic planning for the attack on the 
December session of congress. An agricultural 
policy for the United States is in the making, 
and it is not a policy which will be shaped by 
Secretary Mellon or Secretary Hoover. 





NOT ONLY ENDURANCE 


TOBODY talks anything but weather these 
days. The weather slip in the mail box 
gets closer reading than the first-class mail. 
Out in the pasture the grass is browning like 
hay under a hot sun. 
to look a bit wilted. 
the hot southwest wind strikes hardest 


The corn is beginning 
Upon the sidehill, where 
and 


where the moisture content of the soil is lowest, 
the blades are burning a little at the tips. The 
garden isn’t looking any too good; even the 
beans are drying up. 

The heat holds. The yard with its grass and 
shade is fairly comfortable; the corn field’s 
green absorbs the sunlight; but out in the stub- 
ble-field, the earth bakes; it radiates a furnace- 
like heat; the breeze over it carries the smoky 
flavor of fire. Horses lather and pant; the 
men with them find their heads suddenly light 
and dry, and an odd gripping sensation about 
the chest. In the farm house kitchen, even an 
oil stove heats up the room to the fever point; 
with a wood or coal stove going full blast, the 
farm suffers like an unblessed Shadrach. 

There is no remedy for this but endurance, 
and such palliatives as may make life less un- 
bearable to man and beast. Some day, soon we 
hope, there will be a rumble down by the creek 
that will be louder than the rattle of horses’ 
hoofs on the wooden bridge; a blaek cloud will 
swim up over the hill; the heavens will open, 
and man, beast and plant will stand out to be 
drenched in the divine moisture and to utter 
silent praises to summer rain and to the Lord. 

Endurance is the only way to meet drouth or 
other national disasters. It is the farmer’s mis- 
fortune that, needing to endure the ineseapable 
perversities of nature, he has reconciled himself 
too often to endure the remediable perversities 
of man. Let us bear bravely with the seasons, 
and accept rain and dry weather in their course 
—but let us see that no man-made devices make 
disaster of a successful harvest. Let us see 
that no habits of ours or of any other group 
cheat us out of the fit rewards of our labor. We 
shall endure with quiet hearts what we must; 
but patience and endurance are no weapons 
with which to meet the hot winds of human 
greed, the drouth of inequality, the storm of 
unfair legislation. For these there are other 
attitudes and other weapons. Let us learn to 
use them. 





ANOTHER HALF BILLION GOES 
ABROAD 


ALF a billion dollars more of American 

money went into foreign investments in 
the first six months of 1926. The standard of 
a billion dollars a year for foreign investments 
is being maintained. The total grows. Few of 
us realize just what a movement like this means. 
Stop and check up. 

First, it means that we shall have larger in- 
terest payments coming back to this country. 
The more Europe has to pay in interest, the 
less money there will be left with which to buy 
farm exports. Many of these loans have been 
for non-productive purposes, particularly those 
to Italy and France. , There is a slight prospect 
of a stimulation in industry providing manu- 
factured goods for exchange for our farm prod- 
ucts. Even if this should happen, the high tar- 


iff on manufactured products would prevent 
any good results coming to the farmer. 

Seeond, it means that the United States is 
involving itself in the sort of situation out of 
which wars arise. Many of these investments 
are not sound; interest will not be paid volun. 
tarily ; investors will then ask for a warship or 
two to serve notice on the offending country 
that debts to Americans must be paid. We have 
now the makings of a dozen little commercial 
wars in South America; we have already fought 
two or three. The same trouble on a larger 
scale awaits us in Europe and in the east. 

Third, it means that the present theory of 
federal taxation has proved unsound. It is the 
Mellon idea that taxes on wealth should be re- 
duced so that more money ean be turned into 
enterprises that need capital. Right now money 
rates are low; capital is so plentiful that it goes 
abroad to find investments. What causes of 
depression we find in the United States are due 
not to lack of capital but to lack of buying 
power on the part of the consumer. If the bil- 
lion that goes abroad annually were to be 
turned back to the consumers in the form of 
higher wages and higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts, the country would benefit a thousand 
times more than under the present system. 

The foreign investments of these citizens of 
the United States are a three-fold menace. They 
help decrease the eventual foreign buying pow- 
er for farm products; they lead to economie 
imperialism and to war; they work against real 
prosperity at home in every line. As a remedy, 
we suggest a lower tariff on manufactured 
goods so that interest can be paid in that way; 
a strict limiting of the powers of the State and 
War departments to play the game of dollar 
diplomacy ; a revision of the federal tax laws to 
put excessive profits to public use. Farmers 
will do well to keep these points in mind. There 
is more at stake here than most of them realize. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


T was hot and dry enough last week to cut 

the corn crop of the United States about 50,- 
000,000 bushels. In much of Nebraska and 
South Dakota very serious damage was done. 
Even in parts of Iowa there are some sections 
which were seriously hurt by the .late July 
heat. We believe that the government esti- 
mate on August 1 will indicate a total yield 
for the entire United States of just a little 
less than on July 1 or about 2,640,000,000 
bushels. This would be about 9 per cent less 
than last year. 

In the following table in our climatic esti- 
mate of the bushel yield per acre as compared 
with the government. July 1 estimate, the 
1925 yield and the 10-year average: 

Our 

Govt. Climatic 
ost. Est. 1925 aver. 
July 1 July 26 Yield 1916-25 
37.4 38.0 43.0 39.7 
BIN ONS 50s csscuce 31.9 32.0 42.0 35.6 
Missouri 28.2 28.0 29.0 26.5 
Nebraska 26.8 25.0 26.0 27.6 
Indiana 31.7 30.8 43.5 36.1 
32.9 34.5 48.0 38.7 
17.2 16.0 15.8 17.2 


10-year 





BOTH GUILTY 

ONE of the hot weather diversions is to watch 

the chairman of the republican campaign” 
committee proving that the democrats beat the 
Haugen bill, and the chairman of the demo- 
cratic campaign committee proving that the 
republicans beat it. The easiest way to settle 
the argument is to admit that they are both 
right. The leadership of both old parties needs 
to be jolted up and out. The party that cleans 
house first will have something to say when it 
appeals for the farm vote. Until that time, the 
only logical thing for either to do is to keep as 
still and be as inconspicuous as possible. 
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IOWA REPUBLICANS FOLLOW FARM 
LEAD 


N THE state convention last week the leaders 
of the republican party in Iowa deeided to 
‘follow the lead of farm organizations and in- 
dividual congressmen and come out vigorously 
for the principles of the export plan. Two 
years ago a similar plank was inserted” in the 
platform, but only after some hesitation and 
with a good many misgivings on the part of 
some of the more conservative leaders of the 
party, This year there was no debate about the 
necessity of following the farm lead. 

While the state platform itself was phrased 
much more mildly than the farm delegates de- 
sired, there was real enthusiasm shown over the 
keynote address of Dan W. Turner. The ad- 
dress as a whole reflected admirably the senti- 
ment of the average farmer of Iowa and the 
corn belt toward the national situation. Some 
paragraphs are particularly worth quoting: 

‘‘Thie gist of the Mellon statement is that 
the American farmer shall produce food for the 
industrial east and raw material for the pro- 
tected industries at European peasant prices. 
It is a deliberate effort to exploit and sacrifice 
American agriculture for the benefit of Amer- 
ican industrialism. 

‘‘Much of the misconception regarding the 
plan of surplus control would have been avoid- 
ed had the secretary of agriculture possessed a 
true understanding of the problems involved. 
The farmer had a right to expect stalwart lead- 
ership in the Department of Agriculture, but 
Secretary Jardine went over to the enemy in 
the first skirmish. We have been betrayed in 
the house of our friends. ; 

‘“We are disturbed by the selfishness en- 
trenched east of the Alleghenies, but we are not 
discouraged by ingratitude nor are we chast- 
ened by temporary defeat. The agricultural 
states of America bound together by the com- 
mon cause will not stack arms in this conflict 
till the fight is won.”’ 

These statements have the ring of the repub- 
licanism of the party’s vigorous youth, of the 
party that first found its strength in the west. 
It was the pride of early republicanism that it 
was willing to break the whig party in order to 
establish the principle that a nation can not 
exist half slave and half free. Are the repub- 
lieans of Iowa and the west willing to dare as 
much to save America from the industrializa- 
tion that Secretary Mellon and his cohorts 
threaten? 





CUMMINS AND THE EXPORT PLAN 


N AN interesting comment on ‘‘Friends of 

Agriculture,’ in the Missouri Farmer, Wil- 
liam Hirth, chairman of the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee, has this to say of the part played by 
Senator Cummins in the fight for the export 
plan in the senate. After noting that the ques- 
tion in Washington after the Iowa primary 
was: ‘‘What effect will it have on Cummins’ 
attitude toward farm relief—will he fight on 
or will he sulk in his tent ?’’ Mr. Hirth says of 
the senator: 

““And on the afternoon of June 19, as for 
three long hours he defended the constitution- 
ality of the Haugen bill against all challengers, 
he supplied an answer to this question that 
should win him a tender spot in the heatt of 
every Iowa farmer, irrespective of party, as 
long as he lives. His hair white as snow and 
carrying upon his shoulders the weight of sev- 
enty-six years, his eyes flashed with their olden 
fire as he dramatically turned to the senators 
representing the industrial east and defiantly 
shouted : 

“**T don’t want to enlarge upon it, but as 
surely as you defeat this bill on the ground 
that the American farmer ought to sell his 
products as cheaply at home as he is compelled 





to sell them abroad, just so surely the whole 
policy of protection is doomed to absolute ex- 
tinetion. It is a position that can not and will 
not be sustained.’ 

**My sole purpose in this comment is to ‘ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’— 
in his masterful argument for agriculture, this 
able and venerable statesman from Iowa dem- 
onstrated that afternoon that there was no 
bitterness in his heart over his recent defeat. 
And as he warmed to his subject, it seemed to 
me that he was filled with the almost conscious 
thought, ‘This may be the last great effort I 
will ever make as a member of the United States 
senate—and I am going to hit as hard as my 
strength will permit for the farmers of Iowa 
and of the nation.’ ”’ 

Senator Cummins began his political career 
as a vigorous fighter for farm rights. It was 
particularly fitting that it should close on the 
same note. No matter what the disagreements 
on policies have been in recent years, Lowa will 
remember with affection the Albert B. Cum- 
mins of the ‘‘Iowa idea,’’ of the barbed wire 
fight, of the revolt against Taft and the high 
tariff, and of the battle for equality for agri- 
culture thru the export plan. 

IOWA FARM ANIMAL TAXES FOR NEXT 
YEAR 
AST week the State Executive Couneil of 
lowa considered the matter of valuing 
Towa farm animals. It seems that the assessors 
have always valued farm animals at more near- 
ly their true worth than they have valued any 
other class of property. In recent years the 
theory has been developed by the State Execu- 
tive Council that in actual practice most of the 
assessors are assessing both farm land and city 
lots at around 60 per cent of their true value. 
It oceurred to Mr. Hearst and Mr. Gribben, of 
the Farm Bureau, however, that farm animals 
in recent years have been assessed at more than 
60 per cent of their true value. They prepared 
an exhibit, which was presented before the 
State Executive Council, which will result in 
somewhat lower farm taxes being paid next 
year on farm animals than has been the case 
this year. In a few counties there may be an 
actual raise, but as an average for the state, 
livestock will be paying lower: taxes this next 
yéar than it has been since the war. The sav- 
ings made in farm animal taxes are not nearly 
as great as the savings made on farm land taxes 
a year ago, but they will be far more than 
enough to pay for the annual cost of the Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


ANOTHER KIND OF INCOME 


PERHAPS we forget sometimes the impor- 

tance of measuring income in terms of other 
things than dollars. Yet with a living assured, 
the important thing to a man or woman is not 
how much additional money either makes but 
how much their efforts yield them in personal 
satisfaction. Satisfaction of the instinet of 
workmanship, the pleasure of doing a job well, 
is one of the most fruitful sources of the kind 
of income that doesn’t go in the bank. 

A farmer who has a soil program under way 
and who sees, year by year, the land growing 
more generous, yielding bigger crops, and bet- 
ter quality of crops, storing up reserves of plant 
food for future years, is adding greatly to his 
spiritual income. The man who sets out to raise 
bigger litters of healthy, fast-growing pigs and 
sueceeds, has a good feeling under his chest 
whether the price of hogs is all he would like or 
not. The farm woman who sets her stakes for 
a high producing poultry flock and makes good, 
or who plans for a beautiful lawn and flower 
garden and achieves it, earns the sort of happi- 
ness that makes money look small. 

Yet of course if there isn’t enough money to 


pay interest, taxes and running expenses, these 
sources of satisfaction mean little. First and 
foremost, the farm must pay enough to keep the 
farm family comfortable. It is one of the ea- 
lamities of the past five years that so many 
have been forced by circumstances to worry so 
much over every cent that they ecouldn’t take 
the proper pleasure in their own construetive 
accomplishments. Happily, it is those who ean 
throw off the depression of the period and go 
at farm tasks with the delight of a good work- 
man in the accomplishing of a worth-while job 
who stand the best chance of having both the 
income in dollars and the other kind of in- 
come, too. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


The other week the son of Germany’s war 
chancellor came to Iowa to learn all he could 
about our methods of farming. Felix Hollweg 
lost his father four years ago, and now has the 
job of managing 5,000 acres of German farm 
land, 1,500 aeres of which is in crops. It is a 
real job for a young fellow of twenty-eight. 
German land taxes are now so high that no 
one cares to own farm land unless it can be 
bought for less than it sold for before the war. 
The price for ordinary German farm land is 
less than $100 an acre. 

The tremendous inflation in Germany while 
the mark was going to zero was followed by an 
equally severe deflation, with the result that 
German farmers are now having as hard a time 
as American farmers had in 1921 and 1922, 
For a time the German farmers had to pay 25 
per cent interest rates, but now the rate is down 
to 12 per cent. At the same time, their rye and 
potatoes are actually selling for less money 
than before the war. German farming is a 
tough proposition. 

Young Hollweg has a thoroly farmer point 
of view. In fact, he seems to understand the 
American farmer better than many of our eity 
folks in the United States. He started from 
Dallas, Texas, with a second-hand ear and fol- 
lowed the wheat harvest northward to Lincoln, 
Nebraska. In two months he has learned more 
about American farming than 99 per cent ofs 
the New Yorkers will ever know. In spite of 
the fact that four months ago he knew abso- 
lutely no English, his interest in farming prob- 
lems has been so great that he now has a ecom- 
plete American farming vocabulary. 

The third week in July I had my first trip 
across eastern South Dakota. It was a hot day 
and even the corn was beginning to show the 
effects of drouth. All small grain was very 
poor. South Dakota has had more than her 
share of hard luck this year. 

Yet I can’t help but be impressed by the 
possibilities of eastern South Dakota as a corn 
country. The land is easily and cheaply worked 
and it will grow sweet clover and alfalfa with- 
out liming. While the land will never be as 
valuable as in lowa, I am convinced that one 
year with another corn can probably be pro- 
duced more cheaply in eastern South Dakota 
than any place else in the United States. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years South Dakota farm- 
ers have doubled their corn acreage, and dur- 
ing the next fifteen years I am convinced that 
they will use new methods and new varieties 
in such a way as greatly to improve their corn 
efficiency. South Dakota will always suffer 
somewhat from drouth and frost, but she will 
nevertheless give lowa more and more compe- 


tition as the years go on. 
H. A. WALLACE. 





To do the just and right thing between man and 
man in trade, in politics and in social intercourse; 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with the Most 
High; this is the sum and substance of all true re- 
ligion.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. . 
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CHINA SIRES KEEN RIVALS 


The Armistice Challenges Leadership Long Held by Liberator 


YEAR has made some significant 


changes in the lineup of Poland 


By D. F. Malin 


erator, but also the descendants of The 
Pioneer, Monarch and others. At the 





L \ China show-ring sires, as deter- 


mined at the National Swine Shows. For 
the three-year period, 1922-1924, Liber- 


LEADING SIRES OF POLAND CHINA PRIZE WINNERS AT 


THE NATIONAL SWINE SHOW, 1923-1925 


1925 show, The Clansman, despite the 
fact that he is one generation farther re- 
moved from the current generation of 





ator was securely in the lead, with a mar- 
gin of 166 points over his nearest com- 
petitor. Moving up the cycle one year, 
we find Liberator still in the lead, but 
only by a scant 36 points, 

A year ago The Armistice was in fifth 
place, with less than half as many points 
as Liberator. Today The Armistice is in 
second position, and so close to Liberator 
that he may easily displace the leader 
after another National Swine Show. 

A year ago Revelation and Giant Bus- 
ter were the third and fourth ranking 
boars in this table. This year Revelation 
has fallen to eighth place, while Giant 
Buster, long the most formidable rival 
of Liberator and The Clansman, has 
dropped to fifteenth position. 


Five New Sires in the List 


The year 1925 brought five new sires 
to this list of high ranking Poland China 
boars. Two of them gain their places be- 
cause of the triple tie for 20th position. 
These newcomers are Armistice Boy, 
Perfection Yankee, The Hit, The Patri- 





5 MADOTALOR BOGBLD oscecssscssssececcossecceccosecce 146) 15 
- The Armistice 459203 


. Revelation (106855) 
MINED NINES) 5, Ga vusacosesssebvosdssccincvigseketh 40) 38 
. Latchnite 407929 60 | 62 


SONA OP corre 


+ APMISTICS BOY. 512276 .....ccerecoessoesseee \ scesseteanieie } 128 
. Masterpiece 257345 30! 44{ 30 
. Peter the Great 406277 16 4 
. Grand Big Orphan 251923 44; 30 
. Giant Buster 240657 56] 24} 12] 
. Big Timm 190903 30! 16 
. Big Buster 140041N 56) 

. Perfection Yankee 372019 

. Disher’s Giant 240655 


| 

88] ¢ 
152| 32] 164 
The Clansman 306669 | 100! 126! 98 
Monarch 455555 | 16] 144] 76 
The Pioneer 101505N 12| 12 80 
Towa Timm 425957 ...ccceccscescsscsseseseeseens 76| 48) $2 


The Rainbow 329731 54; 68) 80 
52] 40 


SIRE 


Points, 1923 
Points, 1924 





The Hit 393201 


. The Patriarch 419993 
22. Dasher 138755 


No. of winners 


iS & & Total points 
— o> 
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winners than is Liberator, was able to 
annex 98 points, as compared with Lib- 
erator’s 88. 

The Armistice and his line are now 
definitely disputing honors with The 
Clansman-Liberator group. The Armis. 


the 1923 show, where he ranked in points 
above Liberator. In 1924, The Armistice 
eut little figure, but last year he was 
again the leading sire, and now for the 
three-year period is in such a position 
that his chances for stepping into the 
lead after another National Swine Show 
are excellent. 


Armistice Blood Stands High 


Armistice Boy, son of The Armistice, 
was second in points in 1925 and looms 
up as one of the most important younger 
boars in the table. Iowa Timm, sire of 
The Armistice, has won his way up to 
sixth place in the table, and Big Timm, 
sire of Iowa Timm, is likewise among the 
leaders, Perfection Yankee, maternal 
vrandsire of The Armistice, is also found 
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arch and Dasher. Three boars that were 

in the 1922-1924 table are missing this year. 
They are Peter the Great 2d, Liberator Leader 
and The Pathfinder. 

The group headed by The Clansman and Lib- 
erator continues to be the most prominent fam- 
ily of sires in the Poland China roll of honor. 
In Liberator and The Pioneer, The Clansman 
has two sons in the list, while Joker and Revela- 
tion are his grandsons and Monarch is his great- 


grandson. Grand Big Orphan, as the sire of 
The Clansman, and Masterpiece, sire of the 
dam of Liberator and The Pioneer, are alxo 
identified with The Clansman group. 

The march of years has marked The Clans- 
man as the most important single sire in the 
production of Poland China winners in a recent 
period, for he has influenced not only the im- 
portant group of winners springing from Lib- 


in the 1923-1925 tabulation. 

For some years Poland China breeders have 
found the strain descending from The Yankee 
and his son, The Rainbow, productive of many 
good individuals. This bloodline continues to 
be ‘an important factor in the show-ring. Part 
of the credit for The Armistice winnings would 
appear to be due to this blood, coming thru Per- 
fection Yankee, sire of the dam of The Armis- 
tice. Perfection Yankee (Coneluded on page 15) 


KEEP UP THE FIGHT FOR FARM EQUALITY 


Corn Belt Committee Plans for Closer Alliance of South and West 


HE leading farm organizations represent- 
T ing the great grain and livestock produe- 

ing states hereby renew their demand for 
legislation at the hands of congress that will 
assure equality for agriculture with other in- 
dustry and thus give to the farmer his just 
share of the national income. And while speak- 
ing directly for the grain and livestock produe- 
ing states, we feel certain that we also repre- 
sent the demand of the cotton growers of the 
south, who so courageously and effectively sup- 
ported the recent farm relief bill, and who, in 
common with the farmers of the corn belt, are 
receiving far less than their just share of the 
national income. And likewise we feel certain 
that we voice the wishes of the producers of all 
other surplus farm commodities. 


Farmer Entitled to Reasonable Profit 


Generally speaking, the Corn Belt Committee 
believes in the broad proposition that the farm- 
er is entitled to production cost and a reason- 
able profit, and we hereby recommit ourselves 
to this principle. And in taking this position, 
we are merely following in the footsteps of in- 
dustry, which from time out of mind has in- 
sisted upon an adequate return upon its invest- 
ment, and organized labor, which demands a 
standard of living that will vouchsafe to it its 
share of the blessings and comforts of life. We 
realize that the farmers’ production costs will 
vary from year to year, and that this factor 
niust be taken into consideration. But thru a 
tretch of years the farmer must have produc- 
tion cost and a reasonable profit, if the great 
industry of agriculture is to survive. 

We direct attention to the fact that the two 
major political parties, thru their platforms and 
candidates of 1924, specifically pledged them- 
selves to take every step necessary to secure for 





The resolutions of the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee of Farm Organizations are here 
quoted in full. These resolutions were later 
endorsed by the Committee of Twenty-two 
and the American Council of Agriculture. 
They announce a continued and vigorous 
fight for equality for agriculture, plan for 
a closer alliance between south and west, 
and suggest the possibility of an attack on 
the tariff on manufactured products. 











agriculture economie equality with other groups 
in our national life. The leadership of both 
parties during the first session of the sixty- 
ninth congress repudiated these platform 
pledges and pursued a legislative course that 
proved they did not regard them seriously. If 
our political parties are not trustworthy agen- 
cies of government, thru which to record the 
public mind on legislative policies, then voters 
will find other means inside and outside such 
parties to accomplish necessary reforms. 

It is true that a national program to make the 
protective tariff effective, to compensate the 
American farmer for his higher production 
costs, would compel American industry and la- 
bor to measurably pay more for the products 
of the farm in the American market than in- 
dustry and labor pay for the produets of peas- 
ant labor abroad, Even as American agricul- 
ture and the American public today are com- 
pelled by the American protective system to 
pay a higher price for the products of indus- 
try. But as long as organization and legislation 
operate to maintain high costs of the products 
of industry in America, no policy that fails to 
extend to American agriculture adequate in- 


come thru proportionately increased prices can 
receive the support of American farm organiza- 
tions or of other groups in those sections of the 
country which are preponderantly agricultural. 

We condemn, therefore, the short-sighted in- 
dustrial policy expressed by spokesmen for the 
national administration, ineluding Seeretary 
Mellon, Secretary Hoover and Secretary Jar- 
dine, which opposes any move to make tariffs 
effective for agriculture on the ground that to 
do so would place American industry at a dis- 
advantage in competition with foreign eompet- 
itors in the export markets of the world. Such 
a policy would lead to the industrialization of 
the nation at the expense of the farmers, sub- 
ordinating our agriculture to our industry in 
order that the latter might compete more fa- 
vorably abroad. Certainly such a_ policy is not 
favorable to the economic development of the 
middle-west or of the nation as a whole, 90 per 
cent of whose commerce is domestie. 


Farmers and the Protective System 

Ever since the Civil war the farmers of most 
of the great grain and livestock producing 
states have cheerfully supported the protective 
system, not because they believed that the du- 
ties vouchsafed to them on surplus farm com-. 
modities were reflected in the home markets, 
but because at that time our so-called ‘‘infant 
industries’’ insisted that they needed an 
‘“‘American price’’ to successfully withstand 
the competition of the older industries of Eu- 
rope, and finally when these erstwhile ‘‘in- 
fants’? had become elephantine in size, and 
when a new pretext was needed, the farmers of 
the above states were told that a continuance of 
the protective system was necessary in order to 
protect the workingmen of America against 
the so-called ‘‘pauper (Concluded on page 16) 
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Navigating Nebraska’s 
Sandhills 


SUTURE: 





(Continued from page 3) 


about six miles from the river. Towns 
are not numerous in the sand hill re 





gion of northwestern Nebraska, and | 


fli is the only town within a radius 
of about twenty-five miles east and 
west, and nearly a hundred miles in 
the north and south direction. But 
this several hundred square miles of 
territory is served by the one town 
of, Eli and its thirty-two good citizens, 
vhe surrounding county is devoted al- 


' most entirely to cattle ranching and 


the growing of prairie hay with a com- 


' paratively few farmers engaged in the 


growing of other crops. 

A few years ago, Eli was high and 
dry above the lakes that lay a few 
miles away and the trains zipped thru 
town with hardly a whistle and rarely 
a stop. Then the dispatchers at di- 
yision headquarters began getting no- 
tices that their trains were held by 
high waters on the lake at Eli. Some 
mistake, they thought, for there’s no 
lake at Eli: the map shows none. And 
all the time the lake kept rising until 
half the town was under water and 
ihe station agent kept a boat tied to 
the corner of the depot platform. 
Eventually the railroad and the county 
co-operated to drain away the lake 
and the sons of Eli now hold not only 
their heads, but their feet as well, 
above water once again. 

Our boat was loaded onto a two- 
wheel trailer and tied behind a sand 
hill flivver for the six mile trip to the 
river. The said hill flivvers are near- 
ly all equipped with an auxiliary trans- 


mission attachment which provides the | 


necessary “double low gear” for trav- 
eling over the sandy trails. Clean, 
white sand, with no bottom to it at all, 
confronts the auto tourist in that ter- 
ritory, and when straw has not been 
generously spread over the road, it 
takes a good car to make the pull. 
We had provided ourselves’ with 
eanoe paddles in addition to our oars 
so that we could both face forward in 
the boat and see where we were go- 
ing. For river travel, downstream, [ 
believe that paddles are more efficient 
than oars. Included in our supercargo 
were an old fiber suitcase that I had 
taken along rather than spoil a good 
one, and an old fashioned “telescope” 
shiicase made mostly of -cardboard, 
for which Pinkie offered the same ex- 
cuse We had them heavily loaded 
with such an overabundance of bag- 
gage that it was necessary to strap 
them lengthwise and crosswise to con- 
fine the bulge and after these decrepit 








old pieces of baggage had been gen- 


érously splashed with water for a day 
or two and had lain in the few inches 
of water that was always in the boat, 
they began to melt away until finally 
when we disembarked in the next 
county all that remained were the 
straps and rivets; the rest had grad- 
ually dissolved away. We came back 
home with what was left of our clothes 


and general effects in an assorted col- | 


lection of gunny sacks. 


We each wore high topped leather | 


boots on the theory that. where the 
water was deep enough to float 
boat we would be inside, riding; and 
where the water was not deep enough 
to float the boat, it would not be over 
the tops of our boots. As a matter 
of fact ordinary low shoes would have 
been better because they wouldn't 
have held so much water. Our boots 
were full of water most of the time. 





Take wrappings of thick paper off 
food that is to be put in the ice box, 
and remove the tops from carrots and 
Similar vegetables when they are put 
in a refrigerator. There’s no use wast- 
ing ice chilling stuff which is not to 

eaten. 





A sand pile is ideal for keeping the 


youngsters entertained and out of mis- 
chief, 


the 








At the Agronomy Farm 


Plant Breeding and Soils Work at Ames 


NEW strain of oats superior to 

No. 105 will be ready for distribu- 
tion in 1927. The addition of lime- 
stone at least tripled the yield of red 
clover on Carrington loam soil. Get- 
ting alfalfa into the bluegrass pasture 
is as desirable as getting bluegrass out 
of the alfalfa meadow. Grimm and 


Ontario Variegated continue to be the | 


outstanding varieties that do not win- 
ter kill in the test work on alfalfa. 
These are among the points of inter- 
est one learns on a visit to the Agron- 
omy farm at Ames. 

Here work in plant breeding soils 
and crop management and_ variety 
testing for Iowa is centered. 

In addition to this central plant, co- 
operative work along all these lines is 
being carried on in nearly every 
county in the state. 

The new oats No. 109 that has out- 
yielded No. 105, between three and 
four bushels is being grown on nearly 
twenty acres this year. It will be 
available for distribution in small lots 
for trials by a large number of farm- 
ers in 1927, according to the plans of 
L. C. Burnett, in charge of cereal 
breeding. Its appearance on June 17, 
when the college was visited by two 
large groups of farmers from. the 
counties of Humboldt and Webster, 
called forth the same remark from 
nearly everyone—“‘The best oats IT 
have seen this year.” 

These oats are similar to No, 105 
and adapted to the same soil. This 
strain grows three or four’ inches tall- 
er. It is not likely eo lodge and is a 
satisfactory nurse crop. 


Corn Breeding on Big Scale 


The work of developing pure lines 
in corn is being conducted on a large 
scale. One large group is being inbred 
for the fifth year. Preliminary work 
in crossing has been started. The 
place, methods and benefits of this 
means of improving corn are being 
thoroly studied—not just played with. 

Probably the most striking test— 
the most outstanding result obtained 
in all the numerous experiments con- 
ducted at the Agronomy farm this last 
year was the effect of limestone on 
red clover on acid soil. 

While most Iowa folks have been 
thoroly convinced of the need of cor- 
recting acidity when seeding alfalfa 
and sweet clover, the need when red 
clover is seeded is not so clearly un- 
derstood. 

In this test field are two soil types 
—the Carrington loam which is the 
rolling, sandy brown soil of most of 
northern Iowa and the Webster loam 
which is the rich black level land in 
the same region. The Carrington loam 
is generally acid—the Webster is not. 
On adjoining but differently treated 
plots on the Carrington loam the red 
clover showed an almost unbelievable 
difference when visited June 17. It 
was ready for cutting and the yield 
on the limed soil appeared to be at 
least three times that on the un- 
treated soil. This was due both to dif- 
ference in stand and growth. This soil 
required about two and one-half tonsa 
of limestone to correct acidity. There 
are many acres of Iowa land with aa 
great or greater lime requirements to 
correct acidity. 

On the level black land a few rods 
away the difference between the limed 
and unlimed plots was not clearly no- 
ticable. 
field experiments, said that when cut 


the limed spot would probably show 


some slight advantages. 

A very interesting series of plots 
was the pasture treatment series. 
Disking, disking and seeding a legume 
mixture, manure, commercial fertil- 
izer, all boosted the yield of feed pro- 
duced by a bluegrass pasture. The 
outstanding plot, however, was the 
one where the bluegrass had been 


L. W. Forman, in charge of , 


' double disked and alfalfa drilled in. 
Not only was the alfalfa thriving and 
furnishing a lot of feed but the blue- 
grass was better than in the adjoin- 
ing plots where no alfalfa had been 
seeded. This called for the remark, 
“Bluegrass may be bad for alfalfa but 
alfalfa is good for bluegrass.” 

The dry spring of 1925 resulted in a 
failure to get a stand of red clover 
on some of the test plots. Which 
caused Q. S. Wilkins of the farm crops 
department to call attention to the 
fact that when weather was unfavor- 
able alfalfa would often live thru 
when red clover died. On adjoining 
plots, under the same conditions, al- 
falfa survived the dry weather and 
went into the winter of 1925 a good 
stand while red clover withered and 
died. 

One plot of alfalfa with a perfect 
stand, and the next with one plant 
where there should be a thousand told 
the story of hardy and non-hardy al- 
falfa. With most of the alfalfa variety 
test plots, those with the least number 
of plants left this spring had the rank- 
est growth last fall. 

Commonly, alfalfa seed from Peru, 
Italy, Argentine, Africa, Arizona, 
Spain and Kansas give the finest look- 
ing plots at the end of the first grow- 
ing season. These non-hardy varie- 
ties do grow more rapidly than Grimm, 
Ontario Variegated and Cossack. But 
the tests at Ames for five years tell 
the same story each year; the hardy 
group is the only one worth consider- 
ing for Iowa seeding. Common South 
Dakota seed proved to be in the same 
group as the Kansas, California and 
the others of their class. This does 
not apply to South Dakota seed from 
registered fields. 

Since Cossack seed is both scarce 
and high in price and has proved a 
little inferior to Grimm and Ontario 
Veriegated Professor Wilkins is rec- 
ommending these two for Iowa use. 

Ontario Veriegated has much 
commend it to Iowa farmers. 
proved to be similar to Grimm and 


to 


equal to it in its good qualities. The 
last year it has sold for less than 
Grimm. There is not enough certified 


irimm to furnish seed to all the peo- 
ple who should seed hardy alfalfa, and 
the Ontario Variegated offers a second 
source of supply. 

More than one-half the oats seeded 
in Iowa in 1926 was from varieties de- 
veloped at the Agronomy farm. They 
are used because they proved superior 
to the home grown varieties. Varieties 
as superior to these as they were to 
the varieties they replaced are being 
developed. Work of much value 
and as great possibilities is being done 
with wheat, corn and soy beans. 


as 


Quality Should Pay Dividends 


In discussing quality of dairy prod- 


ity will pay dividends without putting 
some modifications upon it. The rea- 
son for the modifications is the fact 
that some buyers are not buying on a 
graded basis. When the manufacturer 
is not willing to pass on a portion of 
the benefits of improved quality to the 
producer then it is difficult to show 
any benefits of improved quality. 
However, there are many places 
where the market for dairy products 
will pay for quality. Buyers of whole 
milk make quality a prerequisite. Co- 
operative creameries pay dividends on 
improved quality for it makes a higher 
grade product which enables the 
creamery to pay a better price for 
butterfat. A few of the centralizers 
and private creameries are buying on 
a basis of grade. This grading move- 
ment must continue to grow if the 
quality of product is to improve. Qual- 
ity must improve if the maximum re- 








turns are received for dairy products. 





ucts it is impossible to state that qual- | 


SS 


| rains, 


Stack Threshing 


Does it pay to stack grain rather 
than to thresh from fhe shock? When 
I was a small boy just starting in to 
help with the threshing work, every- 


one stacked their grain and no thresh- 
ing was done until the grain had had 
time to go through the sweat, and 
hence threshing started later and 
often the last jobs were not finished 
until the weather got decidedly chilly. 
I can remember very distinctly how 
much commotion it made when the 
first few farmers started to thresh 
out of the shock, and how the better 
farmers looked upon it as a slipshod, 
wasteful method of threshing. 

Millers have repeatedly expressed 
the hope that stack threshing would 
become more general. Trials have 
been made in western wheat fields 
with shock and stack threshed grain, 
both sustaining the same amount of 
Wheat threshed from the 
stack not only graded higher and 
brought a consequent higher price, 
but an equal improvement was found 
in the flour made from stack threshed 
products, 

Sweating in the stack greatly im- 
proves the quality and color of grain. 
This is especially valuable with wheat 
and rye. Grain which goes through 
the sweating process in the stack ig 
better than that which is left to sweat 
in the bin. 

Stack threshed grain can be piled in 
a smaller place than shock threshed 
grain with less chance of injury 
through heating. It does not require 
so much watching after storage. It 
can be stored for months in the stack 
if necessary and this will work in with 
the more orderly marketing of our 
grain. Sudden showers during thresh- 
ing time do not delay operations when 
working from the stack. When thresh- 
ing from the shock the reverse is fre- 
quently the case and all hands must 


' wait because the shocks in the field 


It has | 


! bundles, 


have become water soaked. 

Also my observation has been that 
the wastage of shock threshing will 
run several times that of stack thresh- 
ing. Burning sun and beating rains 
not only damage the color and quality 
of all the exposed heads, but actually 
shatters it off. Sparrows and other 
grain eating birds in great numbers 
live off the shock and the total con- 
sumption must be heavy. And the 
loss in handling also is heavy, since 
half dozen different pitchers and ten 
or a dozen wagons are handling the 
most of them with no idea 


| of saving anything except work. When 


the grain is damp, it is almost neces- 
sary to open up the shocks to dry, 
and I have seen this done many times 
by driving a team and wagon rapidly 
over the shock rows. All this wastes 
a great deal of the grain. The wet 
season of 1915 was a record breaker in 
the loss of unstacked grain. Grain 
that was well stacked that year came 
through in good shape, while thou- 
sands of acres on which the weeds 
had grown up higher than the shocks 
never were threshed at all. 

The chief objections to stacking 
grain are the greater labor costs and 
the fact that so few farmers nowadays 
know how to put up a good stack that 
will turn water and keep in good 
shape. It does require a little more 
labor to stack, but when one considers 
the much less labor required to thresh 
from the stack and the loss of time in 
repaying threshing help and the waste- 
ful habits so many of these have in 
feeding teams, it has always seemed 
quite debatable whether the total labor 
cost of stack threshing would not be 
less than that for shock threshing. 
One method occasionally used for cut- 
ting down the labor costs is to use 
an ordinary portable elevator for put- 
ting the bundles on the stack, pitching 
the bundles from the wagon onto the 
elevator and letting it drop them on 
the middle of the stack. This keeps 
the stack middle better filled and bet- 
ter packed and makes for a better 
stack. 
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FIXING UP THE FAR 

















Few Farms Have Adequate 
Plumbing 

The 1920 census reports showed that 
only one farm home in ten has water 
piped into the house, which means 
that nine“out of ten homes or even a 
greater proportion do not have ade- 
quate plumbing and toilet and bathing 
facilities. A survey by the United 
States public health service indicated 
that only one farm home out of sirty- 


four had an inside toilet and that only 
two out of three, had even an outdoor 
privy. Discouraging as are these sta- 
tistics, it should not be vorgotten that 
even as it is many American rural 
communities have more and _ better 
home conveniences than the average 
Old World City Community, and that 
such conveniences as water supply, 
bath tubs, indoor toilets, and kitchen 
sinks, are practically unheard of in 
their rural communities. 

Just why our farm homes have 
lagged so far behind city people in 
adopting good plumbing facilities is a 
little hard to understand. It has cer- 
tainly not been entirely a matter of 
cost, since farm homes are not so far 
behind city homes in automobiles, 
pianos, victrolas, radios and so on. 
The yearly cost of operating’ a cheap 
car or a five-tube radio set will prob- 
ably be at least equal to the yearly 
cost of a bathroom and a water supply 
system; while the yearly cost of oper- 
ating $1,800 automobiles will probably 
pay the yearly cost of operating a fur- 
nace, water supply system, bathroom, 
indoor toilet, hot water supply, kitchen 
sink, water softener, and so on. And 
yet we find many farms with good 
cars and practically none of these 
home conveniences. We are finding 
no fault with the farmer for wanting 
both cars and radios, since they both 
are almost essential to the proper car- 
rying on of his farming operations; 
but we do believe that before invest- 
ing too heavily in autos and radios 
and victrolas that he ought to give 
more attention to home conveniences. 

Probably one of the greatest factors 
which has held back the installation of 
water supply and bathroom and toilet 
facilities has been the labor problem 
of getting them installed. The farmer 
has been used to hiring good willing 
labor at from 30 to 40 cents an hour 
and that is about all that he can ex- 


pect for his own labor, and he rather 


dislikes to pay a town workman $1.00 
to $1.50 an hour, especially when the 
latter doesn’t seem to be in any hurry 
about his work and expects to be 
paid for the time spent in coming and 
going. 

This matter of plumbing work has 
been somewhat of a mystery to the 
average farmer partly because the 
plumbers are naturally interested in 
keeping it so; but there is no ques- 
tion but that the farmer needs mure 
Plumbing and that the main thing is to 
get him to realize better what he can 
do himself along plumbing lines. He 
will have more plumbing as he better 
realizes what it means in conveni- 
ences, usefulness, comfort, and health; 
as he learns that plumbing may be 
simple and yet sanitary; that it may 
be sanitary and yet not unduly expen- 
sive; that may be inexpensive and yet 
durable—lifetime plumbing—provided 
it has good care. 

The farmer will have more plumb- 
ing when plumbing codes are simpli- 
fied and unified; when plumbing au- 
thorities get together on conjectural or 
contraversia!l points; when plumbers, 
inspectors, sanitarians, and writers 


are less contradictory; when identical 
questions promised on similar condi- 
tions elicit 


like replies whether in 


Utah or in Virginia. For example, 
Jones says no soil stack should be 
smaller than four inches and Brown 
says a three-inch soil stack is ample 
for any ordinary house. As a matter 
of fact, Brown is correct, three-inch 
stacks easily taking the simultaneous 
discharge of four or five water closets 
and have been in successful use for 
sixteen or more years in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere. 

The federal government promulgates 
no plumbing regulations, codes, ordi- 
nances or laws applicable to the sev- 
eral states or to cities, towns and 
townships. Local and state plumbing 
regulations are intended to protect the 
householder and the public and to pro- 
mote better and more orderly prac- 
tices. They have all the force of law, 
and where such regulations have been 
established, the householder should 
make sure that his procedure is in 
conformity with them. This end is 
most likely to be attained by employ- 
ing a good plumber to plan the work 
and oversee its being properly carried 
out, altho much of the work the farm- 
er can do himself. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and most of the state agri- 
cultural colleges have wonderfully 
good bulletins on farm water supply, 
plumbing, sewage disposal, and so on 
which will be seut free to any inter- 
ested farmer. 





Using Field Stones in 
Concrete 


Many of our readers have asked us 
about the practicability of using field 
stones in concrete walls and floors, 
since they have the stones in the way 
and are anxious to get rid of them and 


at the same time save something on 
the cost of the concrete. 

Field stones, if hard and solid and 
clean, can be used very satisfactorily 
as filling in concrete walls, footings, 
and so on. They should -be washed 
clean with a hose and should be well 
soaked with water a short time before 
being used so as not to absorb water 
from the concrete, but the surface wa- 
ter should be given time to dry off. 
The concrete should be _ jelly-like 
rather than thin and watery, then a 
layer of concrete put in, several stones 
laid in so they do not touch each 
other or the forms, then another layer 
of concrete, and so on. This is much 
better than laying up a loose wall of 
stones and then pouring thin concrete 
on top and working it down among the 
stones, as with the latter method it is 
difficult to get a wall that is solid and 
leak proof. If put in as suggested and 
the sizes watched so they will fit in 
fairly well, a considerable portion of 
stones can be worked in and still have 
a solid watertight wall. Twisted wire 
reinforcing can usually be used even 
when the stones are used for filling 
in. 

Where the field stones are to be 
used in floors and feeding pavements, 
it is more difficult to use the larger 
stones, and I have seen many floor 
failures where this was carelessly 
done. The smaller sizes are much 
more desirable and it is often advis- 
able to sledge up the larger stones. 
Often the stones can be used in con- 
nection with gravel for building the 
sub grade or foundation for the floor; 
but if this is done, particular care 
must be taken to wet the gravel and 
to see that everything is tamped down 
good and solid. As a general rule, 
however, large field stones should not 
be used in the floor itself, unless they 
are covered with at least two inches of 
good concrete. Woven wire reinforc- 
ing helps much in preventing heaving 
and cracks. 





Keep Mud Out of the House 


When you make your concrete 
walks, do not forget to put in a good 
foot seraper, such as is shown in the 
photo (D-587) on the farm of H. O. 
Johnson, Hazel Run, Minn. Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson have a very tine modern 
farm home, and this is cnuly one of 


the means used to keep it in shape. 

Such a scraper is a very simple de- 
vice, consisting of a thin piece of 
metal fixed solidly to the concrete 
walk. These can be bought for a few 




















cents at the hardware store, or they 
can very easily be made from a piece 
of tire off a drill wheel, wagon wheel, 
or any piece of metal say twelve 
inches long, two to four inches wide, 
and from one-eighth to three-eighths 
inch thick. The ends should curve up 
a little to catch the sides of the sole, 
altho it is not absolutely necessary. 
It is important that it be fastened very 
solidly to the walk or step. 

One of these with a good fiber or 
wire mat will go a long ways towards 
keeping dirt out of the house. If you 
haven't put one in, by all means do so. 


The Value of a Good Looking 
Farmstead 


Many farmers apparently do not ap- 
preciate the value to any farm of a 
well planned and well kept farmstead. 
This means not only that the farm 
buildings themselves must. be well 
laid out and kept properly repaired 
that 


around the buildings must also be in 
good shape. The yard should be prop- 
erly graded and seeded and kept mow- 
ed, good walks should extend up to 
the house and to the different build- 
ings, some shrubbery and _ flowers 
should be planted, a good shelter belt 
should be provided and properly cared 
for, the lots should be well fenced and 
kept clear of rubbish, and so on. 

A mean and shabby farmstead, and 
especially a neglected home, may not 
always indicate poor land and an un- 
profitable farm; but in the eyes of the 
passerby and of the prospective buyer 
such conditions are pretty sure to give 
that impression, and hence will actual- 
ly reduce the selling value of a farm 
several hundred dollars. Since the 
difference between a good farmstead 
and a poor one is largely due to plan-« 
ning and care rather than to actual 
cost, the extra value of a nice farm- 
stead is almost clear gain. 

Perhaps the most important single 
factor in developing a farmstead is 
that of providing shelter. This at once 
gives to the premises character and 
individuality. It adds the appearance 
of permanence and stability and gives 





and painted, but everything 


the expression of snugness and pri- 
vacy which are essential attributes of 
a home. 

Buildings placed in a_ substantial 
setting of rich, thrifty trees look 
homelike and inviting. Those set out 
unprotected on the naked prairie are 
more or less cheerless and forbidding, 

The presence of a shelter belt not 
only insures added comfort about the 
buildings but makes possible the grow- 
ing of fruits and many garden and or- 
namental plants that can be grown 
with difficulty, if at all, upon the 
open prairie. 

If the shelter belt be made up of 
rapid growing and useful species it 
will in a few years afford a constant 
supply of posts and fuel for the farm. 
With the rapidly diminishing supply 
and steadily increasing cost of timber 
supplies of all kinds, the time is near 
at hand when farms must meet their 
own needs in wood for posts and fuel 
or go without. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
practically all of the state agricultural 
colleges put out circulars and bulle 
tins taking up the planning of farm- 
steads, the proper layout of the build- 
ings with respect to each other and 
with the highway, the proper selection 
and arrangement of trees and shrub 
bery for the ornamentation of the 
home, and the proper selection and 
handling of the shelter belt. Send for 
a few of these and begin now to plan 
for a farmstead and lawn and shelter 
belt that will cost little except the 
time and labor expended on them, but 
which will in a very few years cause 
every passerby to turn with admira- 
tion to your farmstead, not only giving 
you a distinct joy in possessing such 
but which add hundreds and some- 
times thousands of dollars to the sell- 
ing value of the farm. 





Inside Frosted Light Bulbs 


One of the newest improvements in 
home lighting is the development of 
what is known as the “inside frosted 
type of electric light bulb.” Lamp de 
signers for many years have been try- 


ing to work out some practical means 
of frosting the inside of the lamp 
bulbs in such a way as to diffuse the 
light efficiently and thus do away 
with lamp glare, and at the same time 
avoid the excessive absorption losses 
obtained with white glass and with 
outside frosting. The success of their 
efforts is shown in the following 
tables: 

Percent ab- Percent 108s 

sorption of of light dur- 


light by ing life of 
Kind of Lamp _ glass. lamp. 
Clear glass ...:...... 0 0 
Inside frost ........... 1.5 2-1 
Spray or outside 
MP asec: sainsie . 6.0 15 
White glass ......... 12.5 20 


Thus it will be seen that the inside 
frosted lamps waste only about one- 
fourth to one-sixth that of the spray 
frost and about one-eighth as much 
as the white glass type. In addition to 
the less waste of light the new type 
of inside frésted bulb is very much 
more easily kept clean, which accounts 
for the much greater efficiency thru 
the life of the lamp. 

Another very important develop 
ment to cheapen lighting is a marked 
reduction in the varieties and types 


of bulbs manufactured. Formerly 
something like 5,000 of such were 
manufactured but this extravagant 


number will soon be reached to 4 
bare 150 types and sizes, which will 
cut the cost of manufacture and dis 
tribution to a considerable degree. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 














the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School “ 

Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 

sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 
f 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ta copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written , ermission has been obtained. : 












The Giving of the Manna 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 8, 1926. Exodus 16:1- 


36. Printed, Fxodus 16:11-18, 35.) 
“And Jehovah 


spake. unto Moses, 


saying, I have heard the murmurings | 


of the children of Israel; speak unto 
them, saying, At even ye shall eat 
flesh, and in the morning ye shall be 
filled with bread; and ye shall know 
that I am Jehovah your God. (13) 
And it came to pass at even, that the 
quails came up, and covered the camp; 
and in the morning the dew lay round 
about the camp. (14) And when the 
dow that lay was gone up, behold, 
nyon the face of the wilderness a 
small round thing, small as the hoar- 
frost on the ground. (15) And when 
the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, What is it? for they 
knew not what it was. And Moses 
said unto them, It is the bread which 
Jehovah hath given you to eat. (16) 
This is the thing which Jehovah hath 
commanded, Gather ye of it every man 
according to his eating; an omer a 
head, according to the number of your 
persons, shall ye take it, every man 
for them that are in his tent. (17) 
And the children of Israel did so, and 
gathered some more, some less. (18) 
And when they measured it with an 
onfter, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered 


| their journey about a month. 





little had no lack; they gathered every 


man according to his eating. 

“(35) And the children of Israel 
did eat the manna forty years, until 
they came to a land inhabited; they 
did eat the manna, until they came 
unto the borders of the land of Ca- 
naan.” 


The wilderness in which the chil- 


dren of Israel long wandered is not, | 





as many suppose, a barren and dreary | 


waste of sand, uninhabited; but a 
great mass of mountains thrown to- 
gether, with some of the peaks rising 
over eight thousand feet, divided by 
“wadies” or dry valleys, with springs 
here and there, and interspersed like 
all deserts with tracts of land, fertile 
beyond measure when water is ap- 
plied. Here and there are streaks of 
desert, and on the higher tablelands 
grass, much like the upland pastures 
of our intermountain states. This sec- 
tion had rich copper and _ turquoise 
mines, worked for ages by the Egyp- 
tians and possibly by the Babylonians. 


I have no doubt that Moses, both as | 


an Egyptian officer and afterwards as 





chief herdsman for Jethro, his father- | 


in-law and the shiek of one of the 
Arab tribes, had a thoro knowledge of 
this peninsula. 

There is no evidence that any change 
has taken place in the climate of the 
country, and it’ now supports some 
eight or nine thousand Arabs, living 
in tents under shieks, quite similar to 
the Amelikites and Midianites of the 
time of Moses. There are three known 
routes to Palestine across this desert. 
One is a short and easy route along 
the Mediterranean, some fifty or a 


hundred miles from the coast, direct 
to Beersheba. The reason why this 
route was not taken will be found in 


Ex. 15:17. They were soft as yet, and 
needed hardening before being fit to 


enter the Promised Land. Another 
route lies almost straight across the | 
horthern part of the peninsula. It is 
mainly sandy desert, and to this day 


can be crossed only by swift drome- 
daries. The third is the only route 
Possible with herds and flocks; and 
the book of Exodus is a first-rate guide 
book for this route. It fits the coun- 
try as a key fits the lock. 





These people had just learned of 


Jehovah as their God, and could know | 


Him better only by depending on 
themselves when that was possible; 
and when that was impossible, putting 
all their dependence on God. At the 
time of the lesson they had been on 
They 
had stopped at what is now known as 
the wells of Moses, and rested in the 
palm groves and rich pastures of 
Elam, as caravans do today. They 
had scurried along the Gulf of Akba or 
the Persian Gulf. Their supply of 
food was now exhausted, and they 





were being led into the funnel-shaped | 


valley, with its hot sun and high winds 
that led up toward the higher lands of 
Sinal. 

There were hard times ahead of 
them, and they rebelled. Looking 
back, they thought of that fertile land 
of Egypt, where they had all the bread 
and meat they wanted, with onions, 
leeks and garlic besides. Taking hu- 


man nature as it is and probably al- | 


ways has been, this is quite natural. 
Somewhere between fifty and a hun- 
dred thousand people, three-fifths of 
them under twenty years of age, un- 
accustomed to long marches and hun- 
ger and thirst, and burdened with the 
care of their flocks and herds, mindful 
of their past comforts and forgetful 
of their past burdens, would naturally 
shrink from a hard journey with no 
prospects of food in a sparsely settled, 
because sparsely watered valley. 
These people who had lived by sight 
must now live by faith. If these peo- 
ple are to be Jehovah’s people, they 


must learn to trust Jehovah now and , 


always; and for the present they must 
trust Moses and Aaron, His spokes- 
men. So Jehovah instructs Moses to 
promise them a supernatural supply of 
food, which He would furnish in such 
a way as to test the sincerity of their 
faith. It was evidently on the Sab- 
bath Day when this rebellion occurred, 
and while they were dreading the 
march of the next day. A solemn as- 
sembly is called. Toward the wilder- 
ness to which they were to journey 
appeared the pillar of cloud, which by 
night would be changed to a pillar of 
fire. Moses in the name of Jehovah 
promises them two-things; flesh in the 
evening, all they wanted, and in the 
morning plenty of bread; bread not 
only one day, but each day, but quails 
only that day. A year later on their 
return from Sinai, they rested here 


again and were fed with quails. At the | 
samg season of the year travelers still 


find quails in this region, carried over 
the Gulf by the strong east wind. In 
Numbers 11731, it is said they were 
“about two cubits above the face of 
the earth.” The old translation is “two 
cubits high upon the face of the 
earth,” which many take to mean that 
the quril were two feet deep on the 
ground, but which evidently means 
that they were flying low, because, 
wearied by the long journey across the 
Gulf, and unable to rise higher be- 
cause of the wind. 

Natural causes under the control of 
the God of nature had much to do with 
the passage over the Red Sea, and 
with the supply of quails given in the 
time of Israel’s murmuring; but 
feeding of Israel with manna for near- 
ly forty years was clearly and purely 
miraculous. There is a gum exuded 
from shrubs in that country today, 
when stung by an insect or the bark 
is broken in any way; but the amount 
is only a few camel’s loads in a sea- 
son and the supply local. This is now 
called manna. The manna of the des- 
ert differs from this local supply now 
called manna- in various ways. The 
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crunchy goodness! 


CORN FLAKES 


Imitations cannot bring you such 
wonder-flavor—such crisp, crunchy 
flakes. The genuine corn flakes have 
the signature of the originator, 








on the package. 


OUTDOORS and in—summer and 
winter—people prefer Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes! More than 10,000,000 
every day—and no wonder! 

Only Kellogg has been able to 
produce such wonderful flavor. 
Such delicious crispness. Such 


Look for the red-and-green pack- 
age. Be sure to get Kellogg’s—the 
original of all corn flakes. At-all 
grocers. Served everywhere. 
























local manna cannot be sifted or baked. | to gather it in the morning with in- 
It will not spoil if kept over the Sab- | finite pains, as one would pick up 


bath, but may be kept for months. The 
manna of Israel could be both sifted 
and baked, and it continued during 
the entire desert journey, while the 
Bhrub that produces what is now 
called manna is found only here and 
there. The: manna of Israel ceased 
when they came to the Promised Land. 
Its absence on the Sabbath Day and 
its presence on every other day of the 
week points out the fact that the sup- 
ply was truly supernatural. 


We get the full meaning of the 
heaven-sent manna only when we view 
it in connection with the entire deal- 
ings of Jehovah with His chosen peo- 
ple. Here was a people in bondage in 
Egypt. They represent the faith of 
Abraham and hence are heirs to the 
promise. They were to be developed 
into a nation that should stand for 
righteousness, and from which should 
come the Redeemer of the race. They 
must therefore be taught faith in Je- 
hovah their God, and must at the same 
time be taught the fullest use of their 
own strength. They were therefore 
taken from bondage thru the wilder- 
ness, but there was not food enough to 
supply them, even if estimated at less 
than 100,000, including women and 
children. Much less was it sufficient 
to supply the two or three million 
which it is generally believed Moses 
brought thru the wilderness. The sup- 
ply of food that the country furnished 
by pasturage and cultivation of the 
few fertile spots must be supplement- 





ee 


ed by a supernatural supply, in order | 


that they may learn how dependent 
they are on Jehovah their God. It 
must come in such a way that they 
have to gather it regularly. They had 





small garden seeds on the desert sand 
or in the scant pastures of that region. 
This furnished them regular work 
each day, 
their situation needed. For them it 
was work or do without sufficient 
food. This manna was furnished in 
such a way as to compel them to ob- 
serve their Sabbath, the day of rest. 
It was furnished in such a way as to 
teach them the folly of greed and of 
hoarding. It was of no use to gather 
more than was needed for the day, nor 
to hoard what they gathered. It was 
not furnished on the Sabbath, and was 
withheid when they entered Canacn 
and ate for the first time of the new 
corn of the land. 

The lesson to Israel and to us is 
that for both material and spiritual 
things we are dependent upon Jeho- _ 
vah, the God of salvation. It was this 
central truth that Jesus emphasized 
in His sermon in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, after the feeding of the 
five thousand. It was not Moses, He 
said in substance, who gave you the 
bread out of heaven, but God. Spir- 
jtual life comes from the same source, 
It comes only to those who believe, as 
the manna nourished only those who 
gathered it. It must be gathered day 
by day; cannot be hoarded. So évery 
man must gather his own spiritual 
qnanna, as Israel gathered the super 
natural food furnished in the wilder- 


ness. 





The miles she walks in her work, 
not.to her work, are what make the 
housewife weary. Sometimes rear- 
ranging equipment will cut the dis- 
tances. 
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Summer-Time Eating 


HANGE of temperature enforces an 

immediate change of wearing ap- 
parel upon the most of us, but a great 
many people fuil to take the next log- 
ical step and alter their diet. What 
is good for the human system during 
cold weather is not the best summer 
food. Habit has made certain foods 
the basis of the American meal, winter 
and summer, yet from the standpoint 
of health and comfort, leaving econ- 
omy out of the question, we are better 
off if we confine ourselves to lighter 
foods during the hot months. 

Milk and eggs, of course, are the 
best of foods at all times. While sup- 
plying maximum nourishment, they do 
not heat the blood. Vegetables, like 
greens, are good at all times, but na- 
ture has especially ordained them for 
summer eating. Nowadays so many 
new and appetizing ways are devised 
for serving them that they are taking 
their logical place as the staple sum- 
mer food. 

In our farm homes, the vegetable 
dinner should be more popular than 
anywhere else, because the vegetables 
can be picked fresh from the garden 
each day and the freshness of vege- 
tables adds so very much to their de- 
lectability, as anyone who has made 
comparisons with the wilted store va- 
rieties knows only too well. 

Vegetables are so easy to cook. That 
alone should recommend them for hot 
weather cooking. 

An ideal vegetable dinner may con- 
sist of the following: Creamed pota- 
toes, green peas, young carrots, spin- 
ach and a poached egg. It may be 
preceded by canteloupe, or berries and 
cream, and followed by a light tomato 
and lettuce salad. A bit of cream 
cheese completes a very tasty and nu- 
tritious meal, with either iced or hot 
tea to follow, and of the two the hot 
tea is really more cooling. 

This is a simple healthful dinner, 
the chief ingredients of which are veg- 
etables, but much depends upon the 
way in which it is served and the skill 
with which it is prepared. Vegetables 
often lose much of their value as well 
as their savor by improper preparation 
and cooking. 


Preparing Green Vegetables 


Green vegetables, for instance, 
should not be boiled for long periods. 
They should be immersed in rapidly 
boiling water, whose boiling point has 
been raised by the addition of salt, a 
tablespoonful to the quart, and cooked 
only until tender and edible. If boiled 
slowly and too long, they will lose 
color and flavor, as well as valuable 
vitamin. Some vegetables, spinach, 
cabbage and brussels sprouts, for in- 
stance, are improved if soaked in cold 
water before cooking. Others, like 
peas, beans of all kinds, and corn, egg 
plants and cucumbers, are harmed by 
this process. 

In preparing the vegetable dinner 
suggested, the potatoes from a former 
meal may be used. They should be 
cut in cubes, covered with milk, sea- 
soned well and cooked for a half hour 
over a slow fire. The peas, or beans 
if preferred, should be cooked in wa- 
ter adequate to cover them, and to 
* which salt has been added, for ten or 
fifteen minutes, then drained, and 
drenched with butter, pepper, salt and 
paprika. The butter and seasoning will 
make or mar peas or beans, and of 
course they should not be overcooked. 

After being rinsed thoroly and the 
tough stems removed, spinach should 
be soaked in cold water and then 
cooked in as little water as possible 
for ten minutes. Drain the water thor- 
oly, then chop finely and add butter, 
pepper and salt and a little vinegar. 
The dish may be further improved if 


sprinkled with the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg. Scrape the carrots and 
slice them lengthwise and across, then 
place them over the fire with just 
enough water to prevent burning. Af- 
ter ten minutes, the water will have 
been absorbed, then add butter gener- 
ously and season well, especially with 
paprika. 

When the vegetables are about 
ready, poach enough eggs for the fam- 
ily, and arrange on pieces of thin 
toast, buttered. Place the eggs in the 
center of a large platter, and group 
the vegetables around them, the car- 
rots between the white potatoes and 
the green peas. Sprinkle the whole 
with salt, pepper and paprika, and gar- 
nish it with a few radishes or young 
onions. The result is a colorful dinner, 
excellent in taste and in food values. 


In serving lettuce and tomato salad, 
the average housewife uses a so-called 
French dressing, which is a colorless 
compound almost unknown in France. 
A much more tasty dressing is made 
of three parts olive oil, two parts vin- 
egar, in which is mixed dry English 
mustard, pepper and salt, the whole 
stirred thoroly and poured over the 
salad. In France, each person likes to 
prepare his own salad dressing, mix- 
ing the ingredients to suit his own 
taste, in a large tablespoon. The prep- 
aration and eating of food is a cere- 
monial among the French, and it is 
upon vegetable dishes they lavish 


their greatest skill. The results that 
are achieved are invariably. worth the 
trouble. 





Garden Club 











HE other day while on vacation I 

visited the formal gardens of an- 
nual flowers on the Iowa State College 
grounds at Ames. I have never seen 
a more gorgeous array of annuals than 
there, I think I fell in love with an- 
nual flowers all over again. For con- 
tinuous bloom of fragrance and color 
from July thru the rest of the summer 
there is after all nothing so satisfac- 
tory as a garden of annual flowers, 

There were something over a hun- 
dred different flowers in bloom there, 
and among the beds I found many new 
and strange specimens. For instance, 
there was a dwarf morning-glory, Con- 
volvulous Minor by name, with pretty 
foliage and pale, dainty blue flowers. 
Another, Cacalia, was one of the show- 
jest things I saw, and little wonder, 
since its color was a showy orange 
scarlet. Each flower was a miniature 
paint brush held along on a long, wiry 
stem. 

Browallia, too, I saw, quite common 
in English gardens, but not so well 
known here. I noted it for my collec- 
tion of blue flowers. It is small, but 
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very dainty and pretty. 
rose-colored class of flowers. The 
leaves are fleshy and quite pretty. 

Asperula Azurea Setosa is a long 
name for a little flower. It is blue, of 
course, and pretty enough to be includ- 
ed in any garden. It is quite fragrant, 
too. Whitlavia Gloxinoides, another 
little flower with lavender-blue color, 
is shaped something like the Gloxinia 
and has a white throat. 

One of the very prettiest beds wags 
all of white petunias with a border of 
lobelias. The border was really the 
loveliest thing. Unless you know the 
very blue blue of the lobelia and its 
tiny flower with sort of bronzed leaves 
you can not appreciate how lovely 
these tiny bushes were framing the 
solid white of the petunias. I decided 
then and there to have a lobelia border 
next year. The college gardener told 
me it was advisable to sow the seed 
in hot beds or start them indoors in 
February, so as to have sizable plants 
for setting out about the first of June. 

In my own garden I am trying out 
something new this year. One section 
of it I have devoted almost entirely to 
blue and white flowers. I meant at 
the start to have it altogether blue 
and white, but some things that were 
planted for blue turned out to be pink. 
That happened among the Scabiosas, 
and a Statice, which according to the 
lettering on the seed package I bought 
last spring, was bluish-lavender, came 
out the brightest lemon yellow you 
ever saw. Of course, I haven’t the 
heart to pull them out now that they 
are there. 

The white flowers are annual and 
perennial Baby’s Breath, Feverfew, 
Scabiosa Nicotinia, asters and zinnias. 





A letter from a Garden Club mem- 
ber tells about her favorite flower. 
Let’s have some more letters for the 
department. 

“My favorite flower is the iris, and 
let me plead with all of you to plant 
named varieties. It makes them more 
interesting, and they are no harder to 
grow than mixtures. Iris are so easy 
to grow, increase so fast, and pests of 
any kind are uncommon. 

“My experience witn them has been 
a happy one, and I am a real iris fan. 
True, some strains are not hardy in 
certain parts of the country, and some 
can not stand winter wet, but there 
are sO many that are hardy that we 
need not worry about the rest. I wish 
I could persuade every one to plant 
Quaker Lady. There may be newer 
varieties and larger blooms, but in my 
estimation no lovelier flower. Bluet 
is another favorite of mine. Anyone 
can afford and can grow such varie 
ties as Princess Beatrice, Rhine Nixe, 
Prosper, Fanger, Caprice, Iris King, 
Celeste Juniata, Sherwin Wright and 
Fairy. 

“IT grow all of these and more; also 
newer varieties, such as_ Isoline, 
White Queen, Alcazar, and will plant 
Shekinah, Mother of Pearl and a few 
others next month. My iris planting is 
certainly my joy. 

“Asters are my favorite annual, but 
as our soil does not grow them to pe 


fection, I can only have a few. But . 


every one can grow zinnias. My favor- 
ite strain is Burbank’s dahlia and cac- 
tus flower varieties. The flowers are 
so large and of such beautiful color- 
ings, they do not look as tho they were 
any relation to the old-fashioned kind. 
The seeds germinate almost perfectly 
and soon make sturdy plants. No spe- 
cial care or attention needed, but they 
must have plenty of room to grow in. 
“I wish I could tell you of my 
‘Glads,’ but I must stop or the waste 
basket will overflow.”—Mrs. Edith At- 
water, Illinois, 
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Iowa’s Most Beautiful Lake 

S I WAS sitting on the porch of 
the cottage, looking out over 
Iowa’s most beautiful lake, I wondered 
how many of you boys and girls had 
visited Okoboji lake. It is not a large 
lake—seven miles long and approxi- 
mately three miles across in the widest 


place. It is said by such an authority 
as the National Geographic Magazine 
to be the third most beautiful fresh 
water lake in the world, and it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful body of water. The 
shore line of the lake is thirty-six 
miles, as it has lots of beautiful bays, 
which add to its beauty. There are no 
streams running into Okoboji, it being 
fed entirely by springs, which makes 
the water both clear and cold. It has 
high banks with beautifully wooded 
shores. The depth of water in Okoboji 
ranges up to 184 feet, 40 to 50 feet be- 
ing a common depth a short distance 
out from the shore. It is an ideal lake 
for bathing, as the water keeps clean 
and its coldness is invigorating, mak- 
ing it just the right temperature in hot 
weather. There are many beautiful 
cottages around the lake—some set on 
the high banks and beautifully wooded 
sections. The granite boulders below 
and the trees above make a wonderful 
setting. In other spots there are beau- 
tiful sandy beaches, and the children 
playing in the sand and the young and 
old folks enjoying a swim, add to its 
attractiveness. 

West Okoboji is in Dickinson county, 
Iowa. There are two railroad stations 
on the lake, Arnold’s Park and Oko- 
boji, the latter being located on the 
shore of East Okoboji, which connects 
with West Okoboji. Arnold’s Park is 
the amusement part of the lake, where 
there are entertainment features of the 
various kinds found at summer resorts. 
It is the starting point for the three 
steamboats on the lake, the Queen, the 
oldest of. the three, having been on 
the lake for more than thirty years, 
and many folks, both voung and old, 
have enjoyed a ride around the lake on 
the Queen, and never fail to take it 
when the opportunity offers. It is 
here, too, that the fast motor boats 
make their headquarters. As you look 
out over the lake, vou can see motor 
boats shooting over the water, some of 
these boats attaining a speed of nearly 
sixty miles an hour. There are sail 
boats likewise on the lake, and if you 
want a leisurely steamboat ride, you 
can enjoy it; if you want a sail boat 
ride, you can make arrangements for 
that. If you want the sensation of 
speeding over the waters in a sea sled 
or a motor boat which stands high out 
of the water, you can obtain that. 

Mast Lake Okoboji and Spirit Lake, 
which are adjacent to West Okoboji, 
are entirely different lakes. Hast Oko- 
boji is a long, narrow body of water, 
it being six miles distant from the 
draw-bridge near Arnold’s Park, where 
it begins, to the isthmus of Spirit 
Lake, where the fish hatcheries of the 
state are located. Just across the nar- 
row strip of land comes Spirit Lake, 
which is famous for its pike fishing. 
This is an almost larger body of water 
than West Okoboji, but it is not as 
deep nor us clear as West Okoboji. 
Here you will find, in any kind of 
Weather, hundreds of row boats, fish- 
ing for perch, pike, bass, and they gen- 
erally have good success. On holidays 
and Sundays, thousands of people from 
Over the state visit these three lakes, 
and it is worth the while of anyone 


who wants to know more about their 
own state, to make the trip. 

One of the fine features of these 
three lakes is the good roads which 
lead to them. There is a good gravel 
road via several different routes from 
Des Moines, for example, and no mat- 
ter what the weather, you can easily 
make the trip to Okoboji. Gravel roads 
lead west and east from Spirit Lake 
town, and if you want to see other 
lowa lakes on the way, you can stop 
at Clear Lake, Storm Lake and Lake 
View, the latter lake being located 
near the town of Lake View, and about 
six miles south of Sae City. If you 
visit Lakes Okoboji and Spirit Lake 
once, I am sure you will visit them 
again, as it is a trip decidedly worth 
while. I have been visiting these lakes 
ever since I was a boy fourteen years 
of age, and I never tire of them. The 
altitude is nearly 1,600 feet, as the 
highest point in Iowa is said to be lo- 
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cated on the west short of West Oko- 
boji. 

If any of you boys and girls want to 
know more about Lakes Okoboji and 
Spirit Lake, and how to make the trip, 
don’t hesitate to write to me, as I will 
be glad to tell you the best way to go. 
Perhaps after the rush of the summer’s 
work is over, you can take this trip. I 
have just mentioned in brief the at- 
tractions of the lakes, as I thought 
you might be interested. The state 
fish hatchery, on the fsthmus between 
Spirit Lake and East Lake Okoboji, 
the Knight Templar building and park 
on Spirit Lake, the state Y. M. C. A. 
camp on East Okoboji, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa laboratory on West 
Okoboji, are points of interest you will 
want to visit. The drive around the 
three lakes is a beautiful one, and 
there are a number of smaller lakes 
adjacent to these big lakes. Iowa is 
and should be proud of these beautiful 
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Now we are in the midst of the dog days. 
July and the beginning of August, when dogs are supposed to be more 
apt to go mad than at other times, gets its tithe from astronomy and is 
associated with Sirius, the dog-star. 
dog-star was in the sky at the same time as the sun along in August at 
the hottest time of the year, and they thought the increased heat might 

Two bright planets are easily visible in the 
Saturn is still in the constellation of Libra. 
the sky; and one of its years, during which it makes a complete circuic 
around the sun, is equal to 29% of our years. 
on August evenings is Jupiter in the eastern sky and in the constellation 
On August 15 it rises in the east exactly as the sun sets 
Jupiter is the king of the planets in one respect, because if 
it were hollow, its size is sufficient to hold all the other planets and still 
The earth is about 8,000 miles in diameter, 
but Jupiter’s mean diameter is nearly 87,000. 

Mars and Venus can be see quite frequently this month in the morn- 
Mars is high in the southeast, Venus lower in the 
August is also famous for its shooting stars. 
and 11th of the month the orbit of the Perseids, one of the most import- 
ant showers of meteors, intersects that of the earth. 
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lakes. They are all different and in- 
teresting, and [ hope that many of our 
folks may be able to make them a visit 
this year, or if not this year that they 
may plan for the visit next year, as it 
is decidedly a trip worth while, 





The Lone Scout Camp 


By the time this issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer reaches our boys and girls, the 
Lone Scout camp will be in full swing, 
It looks as if we would have better 
than fifty Scouts at the camp, and we 
would not be surprised if the number 
was more. The boys who attended the 
camp last year are taking deep inter- 
est in it this year, and many other 
new boys are taking advantage of the 
eight days’ outing and educational op- 
portunity which it affords. The full 
story of the camp will appear in later 
issues of Wallaces’ Farmer, and I know 
that many of our Lone Scouts will be 
interested. 


Prizes for Best Camp Stories 


IT want to announce at this time that 
we will offer a prize of $3 for the best 
story on the camping experiences by 
our boys and girls; $2 for the second 
best and $1 for the third best. If you 
want to make it a story of the Lone 
Scout camp, that will be entirely sat- 
isfactory. If you girls want to tell the 
story of a Four-H Club camp, that will 
be equally satisfactory. Or if you sim- 
ply want to tell the story of a camp- 
ing experience you had with your folks 
that will be eligible to our contest. We 
hope to receive a number of good sto 
ries of camping experiences, as we 
know how enjoyable they are, and oth- 
er boys and girls will read the story 
with interest, we know. Just remem- 
ber this announcement, boys and girls, 
and if you are fortunate enough to at- 
tend a camp this year, or if you are 
fortunate enough to make a camping 
trip, make notes of the trip as you go 
along, and tell us about it. Confine 
your story to 250 words, as that will 
add to its interest. We will extend the 
time of this contest to October 1, so 
that the boys and girls who attend the 
Four-H Club camps at the Iowa State 
Fair will have an opportunity to write 
of their experiences there. Inasmuch 
as nearly 1,200 boys and girls attend 
the Four-H Club camps at the fair, it 
gives them a splendid opportunity. 

Whenever any of you boys and girls 
are passing thru Des Moines, we ex- 
tend you a cordial invitation to visit 
us. It will be a pleasure to show you 
the plant where Wallaces’ Farmer is 
printed. If you are at the state fair 
and do not have an opportunity to visit 
us during fair week, call at our head- 
quarters, as we will be located as usual 
in Machinery Hall. We like to meet 
the boys and girls who will be the fu- 
ture farm folks. We are interested in 
the things they are doing, and are 
proud of the records they are making. 
It will be a real pleasure to get better 
acquainted with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


What Do You Read? 


We would like to have letters from 
our boy and girl readers about the 
magazines and books they like to read. 
What magazines do you read each 
month? What books have you read in 
the last six months? Which did you 
like best? We wonder how many 


read the serials in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and which one they particularly enjoy. 
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Franklin County Four-H Camp 


The fourth annual Four-H Club 
camp was held in Franklin county, 
June 22, 23 and 24, with nearly a hun- 
dred girls present, representing fifteen 
clubs in all. The girls camped at the 
county fair grounds, just at the edge 
of the town of Hampton, where they 
had excellent camping accommoda- 
tions. Floral Hall, on the fair grounds, 
was used for sleeping quarters, and a 
temporary platform erected there made 
it possible to use the piace tor a meet- 
ing hall as well. A smaller building 
nearby was used for the camp dining- 
room and kitchen. 

Franklin county girls are used to 
camping out, for Franklin county was 
one of the first counties in the state 
to have a camp, and many girls were 
present who had been coming for sev- 
eral years. They seem to have a very 
good arrangement, and an economical 
one as well, for running the camp. The 
camp does not cost individual girls 
anything beyond the dozen eggs, half 
a pound of sugar and dozen cookies 
that each girl is asked to bring to stock 
the larder. Each club pays $5 toward 
the canip, and this allows as many 
girls to come as want to. A committee 
of mothers and club leaders see to the 
details of cooking, different commit- 
tees working different days. These wo- 
men are welcomed at the meetings and 
even tho it is a great, big job to feed 
a camp full of girls, still they seemed 
to manage to have a good time and get 
a little camp vacation out of it for 
themselves. é 

There are usually a good many eggs 
left over at the end of the days of 
camping, and these, as well as the sur- 
plus of sugar, are turned in at the 
lo¢al grocery and bakery stores and 
more than amply take care of the camp 
food bill. 

The program for the camp was in 
charge of Laura Waite, who, by the 
way, has more than the usual amount 
of H. D. A. pep. Dressed in a Four-H 
uniform of pleated skirt and middy, 
she was on hand for every occasion, 
and a real gang leader when it came 
to sports or leading the singing or 
taking a hike. 

,On Tuesday morning of June 22, the 
girls with their leaders came in and 
opened up camp. Pennants were hung 
out, and club banners bearing strange 
letters, the meaning of which was kept 
secret, were displayed on the outside 
of the bunking quarters. As was stated 
before, Floral Hall, on the fair grounds 
made comfortable living quarters. The 
large booths with board floors made 
large rooms when screened off with 
blankets and sheets and here beds were 
lined up in solid formation and all 
manner of girlish toiletries spread out. 

The first morning was spent mostly in 
getting registered and in singing club 
songs and getting acquainted. After 
dinner, Marian Hicks, who is county 
club president, took the platform and 
asked Lucy Thompson, another club 
girl, to read the welcome to camp. Af- 
ter that, Miss Waite told the girls 
about the camp regulations and why 
they would be expected to adhere to 
them closely. A short program of mu- 
sic followed and a talk by Arcley Mar- 
shall, social welfare worker at Mason 
City. 

This was enough of sitting still for 
one afternoon, and so G. B. McDonald, 
of the forestry department, took them 
all over the way to a little patch of 
woods for an hour of nature studying. 
He told them a great deal about trees, 
naming them of course, and giving the 
girls opportunities to ask all of the 
questions they wanted to. 

The first evening was spent in get- 


ting better acquainted all around, and 
of course there was more music and 
some games to liven things up. 

Altho rising time was set for 6:45, 
with breakfast an hour later, most of 
the girls were stirring earlier than 
that. I wasn’t there the first morning 
in camp, but I was told that there were 
noises and giggles as early as 4:00 a. 
m., and that pillows and articles of 
wearing apparel were exchanged some 
short while later with disastrous re- 
sults to late sleepers. 

With the Wednesday morning break- 
fast over with and the dishes washed 
—each girl carried her own dishes to 
meals in a paper shopping bag and 
then washed them and put them away 
afterward—the girls set their rooms in 
order and then there was time to 
lounge or play until 9:00 o’clock, when 
the program started. After singing a 
lot of songs, a fashion show was put 
on with two girls from each township 
present exhibiting dresses they had 
made themselves. As the pageant of 


Every girl, no matter who she may 
be or where she may live, is interested 
in good looks—or should I have said 
beauty? 
want to 


It is a good sign that girls 
be beautiful and that they 
want to appear their very best. The 
subtle touches here and there to face 
and hair, to dress and hands and nails, 
artificial perhaps and away out of line 
with the thinking of some of our Puri- 
tan forebears, and yet what a differ- 
ence it makes in our own self pride 
and in our admiration of others. 

We all know, however, that there are 
different kinds of personal beauty, 
among which that of form and color- 
ing hold a lower place in comparison 
with some other things. TWere is a 
beauty of expression, for instance, in 
some faces that makes us pause to ad- 
mire even tho the hair may not be 
golden and curly and the complexion 
real peach-bloom. There is also the 
beauty of sweetness, of nobility, of in- 
tellectual refinement, of feeling, of an- 
imation and many other kinds of beau- 
ty which may be a part of the plainest 
features. It is surprising how much 
facial expression counts in our admi- 
ration of people we meet and come to 
know. A smile hasa winning way with 
it, you know; so, too, has a laugh, a 
voice tone, and so on and so on, clear 
down the line of personal character- 
istics. 

I have no difficulty picking out the 
self-consciously beautiful girl where a 
group of club girls meet together. She 
is usually dressed just a little too nice 
for the occasion. She is not made up, 
one could hardly say that, but bless 
her vain little heart, she is altogether 
conscious of the curl in her hair and 
of having the very latest style bob, and 
that she is being looked at by the other 
girls. She is apt to decline entering 
into the games of the day, and if it is 
at a club camp she may have her mind 
on slipping into town evenings and go- 
ing to the movies, and so forth. 

Sometimes I wonder in the case of 
individual girls if this little vanity on 
their part is not a shell behind which 
they hide and shrink from being nat- 
ural because—well, just because that 
is their shell and no one has ever tried 


fashion crossed the stage, each girl 
told her name, where she was from and 
how much her dress cost. Several very 
good looking dresses cost only 75 cents 
and the average for the thirty girls 
who took part was much below five 
dollars, 

After the style show, a report of the 
activities in each club since the camp 
last year was reviewed. Noteworthy 
achievements were reported in every 
club. One club reporter from the “Will- 
ing Workers” club told of Ouida My- 
ers, who had earned $19.76 with chick- 
ens last year to carry on with her club 
activities and attend the annual club 
short course at Ames. 

An hour before noon, Mr. McDonald 
staged another round-up and headed 
for the woods again. Here the girls 
were separated off according to club 
groups and were told to build a camp- 
fire for cooking purposes. After the 
campfire was built they were to light 
it, get it burning actively, and only 
two matches were allowed to a group. 





to help them out of it by urging them 
to be themselves and laugh and enter 
into athletic sports. 


I have always liked this phrase from 
a poem of Wordsworth’s, and I am go- 
ing to give it to you girls because I 
think it is a charming portraiture of 
girlish sweetness and beauty: 
“A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet. 
A creature not too bright nor good, 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and 

smiles.” 


True hospitality is exhibited in shar- 
ing what you have in honest simplic- 
ity, whether it be much or little that 
you have to offer. Graceful and ac- 
ceptable hospitality does not depend 
upon material things, and while it is 
pleasant to entertain on a large scale, 
it is by no means essential for hospi- 
tality. 

To give yourself to your guest is the 
first requirement for hospitality, after 
which the house or the dinner or tea 
party or what not may be considered. 
After all is said and done, you will 
find that when people like you and 
count you a friend, they do not care 
for what your house has to offer, but 
for your companionship they care a 
great deal. 

So often in entertaining the hostess 
puts on such an elaborate display that 
she has little or no time to spend with 
her guests, but is continually bustling 
about with this and that detail. Guests 
of such a hostess can not help but feel 
they are causing her a great deal of 
bother and they are apt to be embar- 
rassed about ever repeating a call or 
a visit. No one wishes to make her 
hostess a lot of trouble. The nice way 
to handle a situation is to be perfectly 
at ease with people who come to your 
house. If they come as a surprise, 
make no apologies for food not pre- 
pared, for the appearance of the house 
or anything else. If they are the right 
sort, they will be happy to take the 
fare and accommodations of surprise 
guests, and remember always that they 
are primarily interested in you. 


Each club got busy rustling firewood, 
but the fire building didn’t go off so 
well. Some of the best looking piles 
never caught because both matches 
went out in the wind. Two groups got 
theirs going with the first match. Many 
of them made the mistake of trying to 
light too large sticks and some of the 
fires were too large for ordinary cook- 
ing purposes. 

At any rate, after the campfires had 
failed or fired, as the case was, Mr. 
McDonald gathered his crowd into a 
circle and explained fire building from 
the ground up. He told them how to 
build a fire in a rain, where to search 
for dry materials when everything in 
the woods apparently was wet, how to 
set up cooking equipment, how to bake 
biscuits over a campfire. Various types 
of fires were demonstrated for various 








These are Four-H Club girls of the 
Evergreen community in Wright coun- 
ty, and they have just presented ‘““Mem- 
ory Girls from Songland,” a little play- 
let published in Wallaces’ Farmer last 
spring. They are, left to right, Nellie 
Gray, Red Wing, Nellie of the Quilting 
Party, Annie Laurie and Juanita. 





purposes. He also told them how to 
tell directions, how to behave when 
lost in the woods, how to tell time by 
the sun and how to be good campers on 
all occasions and in all circumstances, 

In the afternoon, Gertrude Owen, of 
the extension department at Ames, 
talked briefly about the four-square 
girl, and a program of music and read- 
ings was followed out. Club boys in 
the county were invited in on this eve 
ning and a wiener roast and evening 
stunt program were given around a big 
campfire. 

The big feature on Thursday was 
the Music Memory Contest, followed 
out according to state club rules. After 
supper Thursday evening, the girls 
went home. Only three days of camp- 
ing, but the three days were chock full 
of good times with some learning in 
them, too. 





Health Contest 


Iowas’ healthiest boy and girl Four- 
H Club members are to be chosen this 
year in a state wide contest which will 
be one of the features of the big Iowa 
Four-H Club Congress at the 1926 Iowa 
State Fair and National Livestock 
Show. 

The two champions are to be given a 
week’s trip to the fifth annual National 
Club Congress in Chicago, in the fall, 
with all expenses paid by the state 
fair management. 

One boy and one girl from each coun- 


ty is allowed to enter in the state con . 


test. Those who have won in the con- 
test in previous years will not be eli 
gible to compete. 

A staff of physicians and nurses 
from the Polk County Medical Associa- 
tion will conduct the examinations to 
determine the champions. 





HERE’S A DARK UN 
“Liza, what fo’ you all rubbin’ dat 
burnt cork on yo’ face?” 
“Doan you know, Mandy? Hits kaise 
ah wants to keep mah night school com- 
plexion.”’ 
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A Letter From Miss Arnquist 
Are, Sweden, June 25, 1926. 


“Pear Iowa Club Girls: 


Here I am sitting on the “brow of 
the universe,” at Are, Sweden. This 
place has the same latitude as the 
northern shore of the Hudson Bay, in 


Canada. We arrived at noon today, 
with the sun shining a hospitable 


Swedish welcome to two American 


girls who have been thrilled for the 


jast two weeks with the beauties of 
this northern country. 

This is a summer and winter resort 
There are six large hotels, rest- 
ing up against the snow-capped moun- 
tains, making a picture never to be 
forgotten. 

Because we had but one day.here, we 
had to move quickly, a la American. 
Our lunch as usual was wonderfully 
good; this Swedish cooking would get 
the better of me if I were to stay here 
yery long. I feel my skirt band getting 


| tighter each day——at this meal we had 


two dishes I had never tasted before, 
typically Swedish, San Oster (literal 
translation, sand cheese), made from 
whey—a rather sweet cheese served as 
an appetizer with rye wafers. Then 
for desert we had a sort of pudding 
made from the fruit of the rose blos- 
soms (rose hips) after they have 
stopped blooming. This was served 
In between we had soup, 
fish, meat and vegetables galore, not 
to forget the good rye bread and the 
famous kneckybrod. 4 

The proprietor of the hotel, a Swed- 


ish Jew, who had been in the United 


States five different times, lent us two 
and two walking sticks, and 


It was wonderful! The trees had just 
got their new leaves so they were 
bright and fresh. The anemone, May 
flowers, buttercups and violets grew 
everywhere in profusion. We found 
large cowslips in the marshy places 
and wild pansies growing among the 
buttercups. We climbed for two hours, 
then found a little mountain house 
where we were served coffee and cakes. 
After resting, we trudged down again, 
very proud to think that we had got 
away to the top instead of only part 
Way up as so many folks did, only to 
find when we returned to the hotel 
that what we thought was the top was 
oly two-thirds of the way up. That 
took the wind out of our sails. 

3ecause we were in a valley, the sun 
set too early for us. At nine-thirty in 
the evening, we were out picking wild- 
flowers, and the sun disappeared, so 
we hired a car and drove until we 
could see the sun no longer. That was 
at eleven o’clock. By that time we 
Were ready for bed. It was past mid- 
Night, and it already was getting light- 
er. I wrote a letter at midnight, sit- 
ting beside the window with no arti- 
ficial light, and no moon at that. 

Our chauffeur knew some people in 
Dresser Junction, Wisconsin, that I 
know very well. He had been in Amer- 
ica eleven years. 

We have begun to think that every 
one in Sweden has sometime or other 
been in America, or else is planning 
to go there. It is said that every com- 
munity (not state or town, but com- 
munity) has some one of its people in 
America. 

And now I must tell you about Mid- 
summer’s Day—the big summer festi- 
val of Sweden. We were in the most. 
Picturesque part of Sweden on this 
day, in the province of Dalarne. I say 
Picturesque, because it is the only sec- 
tion where a majority of the people 
Still retain their native costumes. This 


~ Makes a colorful picture, and one not 


to be forgotten. The festivities began 
at five o’clock with a football game. I 


am sorry we didn’t see this, but a pre- 
vious engagement for a real Swedish 
massage made it impossible. At 6:30 
in the evening we went to hear the 
Swedish Male Chorus from Chicago, 
which sang in the old church erected 
before Christopher Columbus. ever 
thought of making his memorable trip. 
It was very thrilling to hear our own 
people singing in Sweden. The con- 
cert was over at a little after eight 
o’clock. We had no artificial lighting 
in the church. That was the first eve- 


ning concert I ever attended in my life 


when the lights were not put on. 

After the concert we all went down 
to the water’s edge to watch the com- 
ing of the church boats. In olden times 
the people from all the countryside 
used to come to this one central church 
in huge long boats for services. On 
Midsummer’s Eve this custom is re- 
vived. We could see them a long ways 
off, the women sitting at one end of 
the boat and the men at the other. As 
they came nearer, we could hear them 
singing. Each row boat had about fifty 
people. 

Then the crowd went up to the city 
square for the May pole raising. Why 
a May pole in June, I do not under- 


stand, but May pole it was, and a much 
decorated pole. It had been bound with 
white and green ribbon the whole of 
its 150 feet, four big wreaths of green 
were tacked on the pole and a Swedish 
flag was hung at the extreme top. The 
pole was raised by six forked poles a 
few feet at a time. At every hoist the 
crowd would hurrah. The Chicago 
singers hurrahed up the scale—if you 
know what that means; anyway, they 
harmonized as they called out. It was 
very pretty. When the pole was final- 
ly upright, the chorus sang, “Hail 
Sweden!” Then the mayor gave a 
speech and an orchestra of old-time 
fiddlers played the national anthem 
and the “assembled multitude” all 
sang. 

Then the dancing began. An open- 
air platform had been erected in the 
park; fir trees completely surrounded 
the platform, thru which electric lights 
shone. The lights were only used for 
fairy effects, I am sure, as the sun did 
not set until almost eleven, and then 
the sky still had lovely streaks of light 
in it. At one o’clock it started to get 
light again. At three o’clock, when the 
dance ended, it was broad daylight. 
The first two dances were danced only 
































You remember in the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” story, that Topsy says she 
never had a father or a mother that 
she “jest growed.” Some one has said 


that a folk-song is the Topsy of the 
music world because it had no com- 
poser, but like Topsy, it “jest growed” 
among the folks long years before 
there were any composers to make 
music and write it out. 

Just how, when, where or by whom 
any folk-tune was made is never 
known, altho the words now used with 
many of the old folks melodies may 
often be traced to their origins. “We 
Won’t Go Home Until Morning” fur- 
nished a good illustration of how a 
folk tune lives on and on, tho its 
words change many times. Hundreds 
of years ago this song was sung in 
Palestine by French crusaders. Orig- 
inally the words are said to have been 
about a soldier who lost his life near 


ia, all 
, a . ea 
p ae. 


Jerusalem, The words were evidently 
not as good as the melody, for they 
have long been replaced by others. 
The tune is still heard in Arabia and 
in Egypt. There it is claimed as an 
Egyptian folk song. In France the 
tune has long been known as “The 
Duke Malbrouk.” In England it is 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” The 
Irish sing it “My Father and Mother 
Are Irish,” and in America, besides 
the generally known version, many a 
club and class song has been fitted 
to its music. 

“very country has its own folk 
songs, but from wherever they come 
certain points are common to all folk 
tunes. They are interesting, or they 
would not have lived all these years. 
They are short, or they would not 
have been remembered for years be- 
fore they were written down. They 
are simple, or untrained singers would 
not have made and sung them. Inter- 
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by people in native dress. They danced 
the old-fashioned schottische and ham- 
bo. It made a beautiful picture. 

The orderliness of the 10,000 people 
dropped into this little town of 3,000 
was marvelous. I do not know whether 
it is the strict liquor law of Sweden 
tliat keeps the people straight, ar 
whether they are over-awed by the 
much uniformed seven-foot policemen. 
They surely would frighten me if I 
tried to do what I should not. I now 
see why there are so many Swedish po- 
licemen in America. They grow them 
tall just as they do their pine trees 
and their mountains. 

The next day, the 24th, was observed 
as a day of Thanksgiving. Every one 
went to church at eleven o’clock— 
again in native costume, the heavily 
embroidered skirts, colored bodices, 
striped aprons and with folded ker- 
chiefs to match—every province has 
its particular “drecht” or costume. The 
men wore yellow knee trousers with 
bows and tassels at the knees, long 
white hose, long black fitted coats, 
piped in red, with broad brimmed 
black hats with tassels to match the 
ones at the knees. The little children 
were especially adorable, little samples 
of what their parents were. 

Tomorrow we leave for Norway and 
her beautiful fjords. 

I am anxious to hear all the Iowa 
Four-H Club news. Be sure to save it 
all up for me. I am returning from 
London on the steamer Homeric, which 
arrives in New York, July 22. 

Sincerely, 


JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Leader Girls’ Club Work. 





esting, short, simple, these are the 
qualities needed in songs for club sing- 
ing. If each 4-H club would learn to 
sing one folk song each month, choos- 
ing each time a song from a different 
country, what a splendid repertoire 
the club would have at the end of the 
year. 
Choose One From Scotland 


The land of the thistle has a folk 
song for any mood. If you want a 
stirring one, try Bonnie Dundee; if a 
song of friendship, try Auld Lang 
Syne; a song of contented old age is 
John Anderson My Jo, and what land 
has given more beautiful love songs? 
Scottish songs have some peculiari- 
ties. Many of them have the “Scotch 
snap.” This means that the strong 
beat of the music is cut short, and 
the weak beat lengthened, and so made 
stronger. The Scotch snap is heard 
in the refrain, “Up wi’ the bonnets o’ 
Bonnie Dundee.” Some of them are 
made from strange scales. Auld Lang 
Syne is in a five toned scale from 
which our fa and la are missing. John 
Anderson My Jo is in a still more 
ancient scale known as the Doric, 
which some historians believe may 
prove that Scotch music is related to 
the ancient Greek music. 

Of all the songs from Bonnie Scot- 
land, its love songs are among the 
best known. Annie Laurie, Blue Bellis 
of Scotland, and Loch Lamond are 
sung in lands far removed from the 
heather. Comin ’Thru the Rye, with 
its charming coquetry has been claim- 
ed by the Irish, but its words tell an 
old Scotch tradition. In the old days, 
the Rye river must be crossed on step- 
ping-stones. When a lad helped a 
lass to cross safely, he claimed a kiss 
in payment. How popular the path 
to those stepping stones must have 
been! The Rye river is in Scotland, 
which should prove the song Scotch, 
but what proof do you find in the 
rhythm of the music? What scale 
tones are missing from the tune? 


Bais asta: 
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Preparedness for Farm Animals 


The Lone Scouts’ sources of infor- 
mation and training in first aid along 
this line can be secured from agricul- 
tural text books, merit badge booklets, 
farm journals, agricultural colleges, li- 
brary books, county agricultural agents 
and club leaders, and from nearby vet- 


erinarians. Get help from all these 
sources and file in your first aid li- 
brary files for your study, training 


and practice, and be prepared to give 
skillful first aid to the following: 

1. Cuts, bruises and injuries of an 
exterior nature to all farm animals. 

2. What and how to treat for broken 
bones of legs, wings and ribs of animal 
life. 

3. How and what to do 
scars, blemishes, weaknesses and 
perfection in animal life. 

4. How treat for animal diseases and 
enemies. 

5. Prevention of farm losses due to 
flies, mosquitoes, mites and lice. 

6. How to protect and encourage 
farm friends, such as birds, toads, 
snakes and friendly wild life. 

7. How prevent and eliminate farm 
enemies such as rats, mice and all ro- 
dents; enter all contests for their elim- 
ination. 

8. When and how to feed the dairy 
herd so they will make more money 
and bring more family comforts. 

9. When and how manage farm poul- 
try so as to get more and better re- 
turns. 

10. What to do to insure clean, pure 
‘water for both home and barnyard use. 

11. What and how to prevent loss of 
new-born colts, calves, chicks, pigs and 
pups. 

12. Help to keep barns, stalls, pens 
and coops clean to insure the happi- 
ness and 100 per cent protection of all 
farm life. 

The above twelve first-afd sugges- 
tions will be a real challenge to our 
modern, up-to-the-minute Lone Scout. 
Report to the farm journal chief just 
what you have done along this line.— 
O. H. Benson. 


in case of 
im- 





The Hawkeye Hustlers 


Wake up, fellows, let’s show the rest 
of Scoutdom that Iowa is still alive, 
Arie Poldervaart, of Spirit Lake, was 
the only new recruit added to our 
membership list during the month of 
June. Arie is member No. 7. 

A supply of membership application 
blanks is just off the press. Send in 
three cents for a large bunch and then 
let’s get busy and enroll some more 
new members. 

The Hawkeye Hustlers is now a 
member of the Hawkeye Federation of 
Leagues and Pep Clubs. For the bene- 
fit of the members of the Hustlers, a 
short explanation is necessary. Since 
there are four organizations in Iowa— 
Western Iowa Lone Scout League, the 
Hawkeye Hustlers, lowa Contributing 
League and Northeast Iowa Lone 
Scout League, all striving in a large 
measure toward the same goal, it has 
been decided that by the formation 
of a Federation of Leagues and Pep 
Clubs, each could act more efficiently. 
This does not mean, however, that if 
you are a member of one organization 
you automatically become a member 
of the others. On the contrary, each 
club will retain its individuality as 
before. Contests will be sponsored 
among the various members of the 
federation, and the federation acting 
as one unit will challenge the pep 


clubs in other states to contests. Im- 
partial aid will be given each league 
and club by the federation officers. 

Three of the above organrzations 
are sectional in nature, while the 
Hawkeye Hustlers will have a general 
membership thruout the state. You 
may therefore join the Hawkeye Hust- 
lers in addition to the league of your 
section. 

For the trivial sum of only 15 cents, 
we will send you a handbook and mem- 
bership card entitling you to all the 
privileges of the Hawkeye Hustlers. 
Eventually, why not join now?—Fran- 
cis W. Palmer, Chief Pro Tempore, 
Hawkeye Hustlers, Box 43, R. F. D. 2, 
Kalona, Iowa. 





About the Hawkeye League 


In an article about the forming of 
the Hawkeye League I stated that the 
state would be divided into quarters, 
as [I thought was the plan. I since 
have found that the plan is to divide 
it into thirds. The southern part to 
be called the lowa Contributing 
league, the northwest to be called the 
Western Iowa Lone Scout league, and 
the northeast, the Northeast Iowa 
Lone Scout league. The Hawkeye 
Hustlers Pep Klub will have a general 
membership over the state. These 
four organizations are to unite and 
work together toward the same end, 
that of bettering the scouts of the 
state. It has been decided that more 
can be done by uniting than by all 


working separately. This plan re- 
sembles the states of the United 
States. The exact boundary lines I 


think have not been determined for 
sure, 

Send in your enrollment fees to 
Raymond Mackland, 383 Lincoln ave- 
nue, Council Bluffs, lowa; Arie Polder- 
vaart, R. F. D. 2, Box 16, Spirit Lake, 
or to Ivan Brown of Waukon Junction, 
and you will be enrolled in the cor- 
rect section of the state ,according to 
where you live. The fee is 15c and the 
Lone Scout Pepper, the paper that 
gave lowa the pep, is 25c or both for 
35ce if ordered at the same time. 

By the time the next News is out 
I hope we have many members. 

IVAN L. BROWN, G. C. 


Wallaces Farmer 
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Camping Hints 
For the benefit of those scouts who 
did last 


not go to camp 


giving some hints that I 
year while enjoying the pleasures of 
the camp. A list of 
put out by the camp 
_follows: 

One pillow and extra pillow slips. 

Two warm blankets or 

Hand and bath towels, wash cloths, 
soap that floats. 

Bathing suit, pajamas or night shirt, 
extra underwear, stockings, shirt. 

Heavy shoes for hiking. 

Raincoat or poncho. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Hairbrush, comb, small mirror, tooth 
brush and paste. 

Razor. 

Notebook and pencil. 

Letter paper and envelopes. 

Coveralls or old clothes for’ Camp 
improvement period. 

When you have picked out your list 
of needs and wants from what you 
own and can borrow you will probably 
find that you have a goodly supply. 
The first thing to do to this collection 
is to go over it one thing at a time 
and ask yourself this question, “Do I 
have to have this with me?” You will 
find that your pile will be consider- 
ably lessened by a thorough test of 
this kind. 

A pillow makes sleeping more com- 
fortable though none of the scouts last 
year had one, they all used their 
sweater or light coat. Be sure to have 
a sweater or coat for there are apt 
to be cool nights or days. Also be sure 
to have wool blankets if possible for 
on the Des Moines river the nights 
are cool and if you have not plenty of 
bedding, uncomfortably so. 

Two bath towels and three hand 
towels are a plenty but you may bring 
more if you so desire. Soap that 
floats is specified so you will not lose 
it in the swimming pool. Be sure to 
have plenty of extra clothes. 

A pair of ordinary leather shoes is 
all that is necessary but if you can 
bring a pair of canvass or baseball 
shoes so much the better. It is also 
advisable to bring a pair of rubbers, 
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To JOHN P. WALLACE, 


Huns 


= the Lone Scout News. 


Address 


stand: 





with liberty and justice for all. 


Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe Lone Scouts of America. 
Yes, I want to keep up my membership in the Lone Scouts. 
I enclose 25 cents to pay annual dues and one year’s subscription to 


I also enclose 30 cents to pay for the membership of a new member. 
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RESPONSE TO ROLL CALL 


Re 


itt 


PLEDGE OF NEW MEMBER = 


: I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- = 
= ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- = 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
= be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” = 
= Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- = 
= ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of = 


America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the z 


Lone Scout News, and 5 cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. 


The 














membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the E 
privileges of the order. = 
E RE er Ce ee ene et ne rere Merete ee ieee Re PO ne ORa/er Any 
: rane PRIN MRR os ceo ccsnssk tes sratiexsnenesophainsiaenhmighe eee RID cssniescsesse 
St. No sanasive’ See ME RMN ss cissecdssiassisszeavsvees BR. FP. Dy NO, ccccscosecsscovsessnsoscvece 
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Mead 
——______________ ia pid 
f y years 
or though we hope not to need them : 
it is best to be prepared. - 
If you own or can borrow a flash Soa 
year I am light, be sure to bring it for you wil ere 
learned last be glad of it. did 
Don’t forget to have a few extrg Minn 

buttons and some thread and needleg* 
articles 4). “repair work.” the s 

ip ior “repair work. Also be sure to 
officials is a8 +. ve some safe : - ag fy some 
lave some safety pins of various sizeg, tails 
Of course there is no need to caution asker 

p you to bring your jacknife. A watch 
equivalent. : : gine¢ 
and a compass are also handy at all’ follo’ 
times. cost . 
There is no need to bring a supply Ashb 
of candy and gum for these can be type 
procured any day in camp. there 
Be sure to bring several pencils, hous: 
short ones are the handiest to carry the | 
in the pocket, so if you lose one you Mi 
will still have one. the s 
By all means go, go if possible, and ing 
go feeling that you will have a good falls 
time and you surely will. You'll get Ashb 
vour moneys’ worth... [ know from ex- ours 

perience. 

IVAN L. BROWN, G. C. = 





Waukon Ject., Ta. 












The Buccaneer Local Tribe 


The Buccaneer tribe of Bogard, Mis 
souri, which was organized in August, 
1921, claims the distinction of being 
the third oldest tribe in Scoutdom. 
The tribe still has three of its original 
five members. Two of these are G, 
C.’s, both having won the degree and’ 
booster titles. One has 140 points to 
ward the LSC title, the other 16. The 
third of the trio is now an LS-3. Two 
of the present-day members are LS-1’s 
and two more are LS-2’s. Three have 
points toward the LSO title. This tribe 

























joined the Wallaces’ Farmer Mail Th 
Tribe in July, 1925. They won third 8 
in Class 1 in the W. F. M. T. field meet 
this year. They have played two games 
of baseball this season and won both, farm 
14-13 and 17-8. In both games the op the | 
ponents secured over half of their bly | 
runs in the ninth inning.—L. S. No, & these 
456. GC. and 
Po RAN Oe singi 
the 1 
Catch and Pull Tug-of-War inde 
A line is drawn down the middle of trast 
the playing space. The players are shed 
divided into two parties, and stand one pect 
party on either side of the line. The enou 


game starts on a signal, and consists M 
in catching hold of an opponent by any 


part of his body, as hand, arm or foot, A 
reaching over the line and so pulling sota 
over the boundary. Any number of open 


players may try to secure a hold on an 
opponent, and any number may come 
to his rescue and try to resist his be 
ing pulled over the line, either by pull 
ing him in the opposite direction or 
by trying to secure a hold on one of 
the opponents. A player does not belong 
to the enemy until his entire body has 
been pulled over the line. He must then 
join his captors in trying to secure 
players from across the line. The party & 
wins which has the largest number at 
the end of time limits. 


The Farm Medals 


A number of our Scouts are making 
good progress toward the winning of . 








the bronze agricultural medal and some and 
are close to winning the silver medal. the 
Speed up if you want either of these. suec 


The Lone Scouts have a merit badge A 
plan on the way and when it is alk 
















Vary 
nounced the Wallaces’ Farmer badges and 
and program likely will be withdrawl, § rey, 
but probably not till after corn husk by, 





ing. Write for blanks and instructions ~ 
if you want a last shot at our medals. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 30, 


1926 


(15) 1017 








YORTHERN Minnesota the past few | 
N years has been making good in 
commercial poultry raising and egg 
production. The Barnum community 
claims a national reputation, and | 
Meadowlands, and other centers, are 
rapidly enlarging their flocks. Three 
years ago when we visited in this com- 
munity we were attracted by the good | 
poultry houses going up. We asked | 
about these houses this spring, and | 
were told that they were giving splen- | 
did results and other houses of the | 
Minnesota type were being built in 


the same locality. “Can’t you send us 
some pictures of the houses, and de- 
tails of construction and cost?” we 
asked Wallace Ashby, agricultural en- 
gineer of the D. & I. railroad. The 
following pictures and statements of 
cost are yours thru the courtesy of Mr. 
Ashby. Whether one uses the Iowa 
type of house or the Minnesota house, 
there is satisfaction in studying the 
houses built by poultrymen who are in 
the poultry business commercially. 
Minnesota is colder than Iowa. In 
the section where these houses are be- 
jpg used the temperature sometimes 
falls to 40 degrees below zero. Mr. | 
Ashby writes: “It is particularly en- 
eouraging to the northern Minnesota | 


| house. 


4] Warm Houses for Hens 


Winter Homes for Laying Flocks—Minnesota Type 


\ 


ble window for every ten feet of 
length and an equal number of venti- 
lators, all in the south wall of the 
To secure warmth the houses 
are built as low as possible and still 


| permit a man to work conveniently in- 


side. Usually they are 7 feet high at 
the front, and from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 
feet high at the rear. Greater ceil- 
ing heights as a rule have been un- 
satisfactory. 

“The houses. are usually built on 
concrete foundations, and the walls 
are made very warm and tight. One 
of the most satisfactory types of wall 
is built as follows: 2x4 inch studs are 
set 24 inches on centers and covered 
outside with shiplap. The shiplap is 
covered with tarred felt, brought up 
high enough to make a tight joint on 
the roof boards. Laps are made care- 
fully at the corners and all joints so as 
to seal the wall as tightly as possible. 
Lap siding or other good siding ma- 
terials is then put on. 

“The studs are covered inside with 
another layer of tarred felt, which is 
well lapped at all joints and against 
the plate. The wall is then finished 
inside with shiplap or matched floor- 
ing. 


“On a building 16 feet wide, 2x6-inch 

















This 20x60-foot house, with feed room attached, is complete in every detail. 


shutters are a recent addition to this type of construction. 


The 
A double-ceiled house 


of this type and size will cost about $1000 and house 300 to 400 hens. 


farmer on a cold winter morning when 
the thermometer registers considera- 
bly below zero to go out to one of 
these properly built poultry houses 
and find there a flock of happy hens 
singing their contentment and busy at 
the nests. Conditions seem summery 
indeed, and production, too, is a con- 
trast to that in slovenly and damp 
sheds where hens could not be ex- 
pected to lay altho they are tough 
enough to live.” 


Minnesota Type House a Success j 


A general claim made for the Minne- 
sota type of house with the shuttered 
opening is that they are warm, dry 











16x32-foot room for hens plus 8-foot feed 
toom. ‘‘Minnesota method” built such 
house costs about $500. 


and comfortable at all seasons of 
the year—one of the largest factors of 
Success for poultrymen. 

As the illustrations show, the houses 
Vary slightly in details of plan, Nos. 2 
and 3 showing the door and window 
Teversed. “As a rule,” writes Mr. Ash- 
by, “the houses are 16 feet wide, and 
from 32 to 100 feet long, with a feed 





Toom attached. There is a large dou- 





is om, 


na 


rafters are spaced 16 inches apart and 
bridged with 1x3-inch strips, as in a 
floor. Good shiplap or matched siding 
is nailed underneath to form the ceil- 
ing, and posts should be set 10 feet 
apart under the row of bridging, to 
keep the ceiling from sagging under 
its load of sawdust and snow. Knot 
holes, if any, must be covered. Three 
to four inches of dry sawdust are then 
spread on the ceiling to cover all 
cracks and make it warm. The roof is 
made of shiplap or boards covered 
with prepared roofing. 

“A warm ceiling, built in this way, is 
one of the most important features of 
the house, for if the ceiling is not 
warm frost will collect on it and drip 
down on the chickens on a thawing 
day. 

“Ventilation is usually secured thru 
shuttered openings above the windows, 
of the same width and a foot high. 
The tops of these openings are flush 
with the ceiling to allow all the moist- 
ure which rises to the top of the house 
to escape. Ordinarily the shutters are 
open most of the time, but in extreme 
cold weather or raw south winds they 
can be shut. Some growers are in- 
stalling patent systems of ventilation. 

“Floors are usually of concrete, in 
order to keep out varmints. They 
should be raised at least a foot above 
the ground level on a fill of cinders, 
gravel, or other dry material. The 
house is improved by a board floor 
above the concrete. 


Happy Hens Good Layers 


“In a house built as described and 
filled with chickens, allowing two and 
a half to three square feet per hen, 
the birds are happy and lay well even 
in the coldest weather, if properly 








treated otherwise. They are kept in 
good condition by the use of balanced 
grain mixtures and succulent feeds, 
such as rutabagas, turnips, cabbages, 
sprouted oats and the like. Sixty per 
cent production in January is not un- 
common with good flocks, and there is 
no trouble with frozen combs or wat- 
tles. The straw will keep dry until 











16x36 feet, including an 8-foot feed room. 


the chickens scratch it up fine, and the 
ceiling will be dry enough to scratch a 
match on most of the time. 

“The cost of a house such as this, in- 
cluding all labor and materials, runs 
from $10 to $15 per foot of length, de- 
pending on local conditions. Usually 
the owner is able to haul the concrete 
materials and do a good deal of the 
other work himself, thus reducing the 
cash outlay. The capacity of a 16-foot 
house is five to six hens per foot of 
length, making the building cost $2 to 
$2.50 per hen. Some hens will pro- 
duce this amount net in a year, or in 
other words pay for the house in a 
year. Compare this with the returns 
from a flock of equal quality housed 
in a poor house in which they can not 
thrive.” 

Most of the houses illustrated are 
the homes of White Leghorns. The 
larger breeds require more floor space 
per bird. 

The bulletin on the Minnesota type 
house will be of interest also to pros- 
pective builders of this type of house. 





Pullets Versus Hens for Eggs 

It is commonly believed that weil- 
matured pullets wlil produce more eggs 
than hens a year older. How much 
more has been studied by the Maine 
department station. The results of 
this study add strength to the em- 
phasis on pullets as egg producers. 

The records covering. several years 


and a considerable number of flocks 
show that pullets produced about 40 
per cent more eggs than they did in 
their second year of laying. Not only 
was the production larger but the 
greater percent were laid during the 
period of high prices. That is, prop- 
erly handled, matured pullets will pro- 
duce more of the eggs during the win- 
ter months the first year than they 
will the second year of egg produc- 
tion. 

Another factor in favor of keeping 
as high a per cent as possible of pul- 
let producers in the egg factory is the 
higher death rate that comes with 
each added year of age. Aside from 
contagious diseases that are no re- 
spectors of age, the deaths among 
mature birds mount rapidly after the 
first year; more rcpidly among the 
American breeds than the Mediter- 
ranean probably. 

These three reasons should boost 
close culling of the farm flock dur- 
ing the summer and fall. Keeping 
any hen after the close of the second 
laying year is generally poor policy 
unless she is of proved value as a 
member of the breeding pen. 

Conditions on most farms favor the 
disposal of a high per cent of the 
hens in order to give the pullets ade- 
quote room for development. More 
pullets and hens kept than the houses 
and facilities warrant are ten times 
more frequent than a smaller flock 
that the housing and equipment justi- 
fies. 
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For a breeding pen to produce the 
eggs for hatching, hens are superior 
to pullets. This is particularly true 
of the Leghorns and other Mediter- 
raneans. Stronger, larger chicks and 
a higher per cent of hatchability result 
when hens are used in the breeding 
pen. With proper selection a group of 
hens! of superior type and egg ’aying 
ability can be obtained for the breed- 
ing pen. Proper selection is much 
easier and more practical at the close 
of the first year of laying than at the 
beginning. 

If the hens are properly culled it is 
very easy to take into the second sea- 
son a group of yearling hens that will 
equal the pullet flock in average egg 
production. 

This more valuable group should be 
retained even tho it necessitates the 
disposal of a portion of the pullets, 
They are the group that has the abil- 
ity to raise the egg-laying capacity of 
the flock. To obtain this group by 
trapnesting thru their first year is the 
ideal way but proper culling is fairly 
efficient in achieving the same result. 





I. A. A. Picnic August 12 


Senator James E. Watson, of In- 
diana, will be the speaker of the day 
at the annual picnic of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association to be held at 
Mt. Vernon on August 12, according to 
word received from George A. Fox, 
secretary of the I. A. A., Chicago. 


Mrs. Charles E. Sewell, of Otter- 
bein, Indiana, will speak on the ladies 
program in the morning. Demonstra- 


tions and displays of Southern Illinois 
boys’ and girls’ club work will be un- 
der the supervision of Miss Nathalie 
Vasold and E. I. Pilchard, state club 
leaders from the University of Illinois. 
This work will be given prominence 
on the morning program, 

The annual state horseshoe tourna- 
ment will bring the county champions 
from every section of the state to 
compete for honors. A new system of 
matching teams will result in playing 
off the championship games earlier in 
the day according to the local com- 
mittee. The hog and chicken calling 
contests which decide the state cham- 
pionships will be held at the noon 
hour. 

The Illinois Farm Bureau baseball 
league is making a determined effort 
to play off the semi-finals schedule in 
time to hold the state championship 
game at Mt. Vernon. But if the rush 
of the oats and wheat harvest pre- 
vents, an exhibition between two of 
the crack teams in the league is 
planned. 





Poland China Sires Keen 
Rivals 





(Continued from page 6) 


is a son of The Yankee, while The 
Rainbow, in seventh rank in the table, 
is another son of The Yankee. In 
Latchnite and The Hit, The Rainbow 
claims two sons among the breed's 
principal showring sires. 

The remainder of the 22 boars are 
of diverse breeding. Disher’s Giant, 
of course, appears in the table mainly 
because he sired Giant Buster. Only 
two representatives of The Giantess 
blood are now found in the list—Peter 
the Great and his son, The Patriarch. 
Big Buster and Dasher introduce other 
strains of breeding into the list. 

In awarding the points, the sire of 
each first prize winner at one of the 
three National Swine shows has been 
credited with 32 points, the grand- 
sires receiving 16 poirts and the great- 
grandsires 8 points each. Similarly, 
the sires of second prize winners have 
been given 24 points, the grandsires 12 
and the great-grandsires 6, while the 
ratio for the male ancestors of third 
prize winners has been 16, 8 and 4 
points. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
rtificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 

All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








There Was a Sign—But He 
Wasn’t a Member 


Milo Bravick, Armstrong, Iowa, who 
is employed by L. M. Askeland, had 
tough luck. Milo, you see, captured 
some chicken thieves, and furnished 
enough information so that two boys 
went to Eldora and one man is spend- 
ing a bit of time at Anamosa, but be- 
cause his employer didn’t belong to 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, we 
are unable to reward Milo for his 
services. 

It was Saturday night, July 10, and 
darkness was falling. Milo Bravick 
just happened to be sitting in the liv- 
ing-room of the farm house when he 
heard some chickens cackle. Then he 
saw the reflection of an automobile 
headlight on the wall of the room. He 
stepped to the door and saw an auto- 
mobile start down the road with some 
chicken crates in the car. The driver 
of the auto, on seeing Milo, started to 
speed up, so the hired man decided 
here was something to look into. He 
backed out his car and gave chase. 
Two miles north he was able to pass 
the car with the chicken crates in it, 
and, to his astonishment, saw a couple 
of the neighbor boys he knew. With 
them was a stranger whom Milo didn’t 
recognize. 

Meanwhile, Milo had decided to get 
his employer busy, and so they started 
to find the local justice and constable. 
‘It was Saturday night, however, and 
they were unable to locate anyone, and 
the next day being Sunday they didn’t 
have much luck. - However, on Tues- 
day, Constable John Whitesell brought 
the two boys, Morris and William Pal- 
mer, before Justice of the Peace Wil- 
* Ham Stuart, and the boys confessed to 
the attempted stealing. As the boys 
were minors they were sent to the EI- 
dora training school to remain till they 
are twenty-one years of age. 

Meanwhile the constable was look- 
fing for the man, John Craig. Craig 
had disappeared, but was finally ap- 
prehended just across the Iowa line 
fn Minnesota, where his motorcycle 
had stalled. He was brought to the 
Kossuth county courthouse, given a 
hearing, and was found guilty. He was 
sent to Anamosa, where he will serve 
aterm. It developed that the thieves 
had not been able to take any of the 
Askeland poultry, due to Bravick’s 
alertness; but they did admit stealing 
‘ poultry from a farmer in Kossuth coun- 
ty, John Clark, and told they had sold 
them to a produce buyer in Swea City. 

And then comes the tough luck part 
of the story. There had been a Serv- 
ice Bureau sign at the Askeland place, 
but it developed that it had been put 
there by a previous tenant. This man 
had moved away and the sign had 
stayed. Even the paper had been com- 
ing to the former tenant, and Aske- 

land and his tenant had been reading 
and enjoying it. But since the former 
tenant had not transferred his Service 
Bureau membership to the new tenant, 
no membership existed and so Bravick 
can not be rewarded. But we know 
that farmers living in that part of Em- 
met county will know that this man 
did them a real service, even tho he 
was unlucky in collecting a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reward. 





He Joined the Next Day 


Near Greenfield, a farmer told a 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau man 
that this stealing stuff was bunk. He 
said he didn’t need a sign, even tho 
his neighbors were suckers enough to 
nail one up. So he remained the only 
man on the road without Service Bu- 
reau protection. 

The next night someone came and 














stole two sheep from this farmer. He 
spent the following day and finally 
captured the culprit. A lot of work, 
he figured, to get his property back, 
and no reward either. Then he hap- 
pened to remember that had he joined 
the Service Bureau he might have had 
$190. He was working in the haymow 
when the Service Bureau man _ hap- 
pened along another day. Once was 
enough, our farmer figured. Before 
the Wallaces’ Farmer representative 
had a chance to say “Hello,” he shout- 
ed, “Here’s your money; I need pro- 
tection, to@,”’ 





On the Firing Line 


A Benton county member, in writing 
for a new sign, stated that his neigh- 
bor had lost some chickens recently, 
via the thief route, and he wanted to 
be sure his premises would be protect- 





ed. He has the new sign and we hope 
it’s posted where all can see it. If 
your sign is faded, we will gladly re- 
place it, free of charge. 


Let’s get that thief! If you cause 
the arrest of thieves, be sure and ad- 
vise Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau. 
We want to attend the trials, if pos- 
sible, and we want to help you win a 
reward. Our mail shows farmers are 
interested in catching thieves. Let’s 
work together. 





Perry, Iowa, members report that 
thieves are working among the farm 
hen roosts. The police and sheriff 
have been notified, and we hope the 
officials can catch some of the folks 
who want to make easy money. If 
thieves visit your premises, be sure 
to tell the sheriff right away. 





“This is the first real step to clean 
up the thieves who are stealing from 
farmers,” writes a Dallas county mem- 
ber. “My neighbor had 200 chickens 
stolen last night, and I hope you can 
get track of the gang who took them.” 
So do we. Thieves belong in jail, and 
that’s where we want them put. 





Keep Up the Fight for Farm Equality 


(Continued from Page 6) 


labor of Europe” and again these farm- 
ers mad* no complaint, altho during the 
long period of years involved they paid 
a tribute running into billions of dollars 
to this system and thus helped to make 
America the greatest industrial nation in 
the world, 2s well as the most favored 
realm of labor. And now when agricul- 
ture is struggling for its very existence 
and when for the first time during all of 
these years we are asking that protection 
shall mean to the farmer what it pro- 
fesses to mean, in these premises we ap- 
peal to that sense of fairness which is in- 
herent in the breast of every true Ameri- 
can. 

In presenting the recent farm relief 
bill, we did not ask for a subsidy or for 
special privilege—we asked only that the 
dollar the farmer receives for his toil 
shall have the same purchasing power as 
the dollar that industry and labor exact 
of him; or to put it in another way, we 
did not ask: that the compensation of in- 
dustry and labor should be brought down 
to the distressing level of the farmer, on 
the contrary we asked only that the liv- 
ing standard of the farmer be raised to 
the level of that of industry and labor. 
More than this we do not expect any less 
than this means the inevitable collapse 
of our great farming industry. In these 
premiums we desire to say further that 
we have no inclination to make war upon 
the existing protective system as a. Sys- 
tem, unless in self-defense we are driven 
to this extremity; for it should be appar- 
ent to all thinking men that the farmer 
and all other classes of citizens, who 
have incurred obligations of debt since 
the close of the World war should desire 
to pay off such obligations with as nearly 
as possible a dollar of the same debt 
paying power as the one which was the 

neasure of value when they were created. 

But if industry is not willing to deal 
fairly with the farmer in these premises 
—if it adopts the narrow and astounding- 
ly unfair viewpoint of Secretary Mellon, 
above referred to, that the farmer shall 
continue to feed the consumers of the 
United States as cheaply as those of Eu- 
rope are fed, meanwhile contributing his 
full share to the existing tariff and to 
the generous wage scales of labor—such 
a policy enforced upon the American 
farmer would mean a permanent condi- 
tion of peasantry; and therefore we hers 
and now answer the challenge of Secre- 
tary Mellon and those for whom he 
speaks by proclaiming the doctrine of, 
Protection for all, or Protection for none! 

And in answer to those who seem to be 
under the impression that agriculture is 
asking for special favors, we cite the fact 
that thru the Esch-Cummins act the rail- 
roads of the country are given permis- 
sion to earn five and three-quarters per 
cent upon their investment; thru the 
Federal Reserve system, new reservoirs 
of credit were provided for our banks 
and as a result we boast today of having 
the greatest banking system in the world; 
thru the Fordney-McCumber act, the 
manufacturers of the country were made 
secure against foreign competition and in 
consequence have enjoyed a period of un- 
precedented prosperity, while thru “the 
Adamson law, the immigration act and 
arbitrary wage scales, our organized 
working men are receiving the most gen- 
erous reward in the history of the na- 
tion. 

We believe that stabllity in the agricul- 
ture price level, and adequate farm pro- 
duction such as in the long run will only 








be assured by fair prices, are important 
in the interests of consumers as well as 
producers of food. Development of na- 
tion-wide co-operative marketing associa- 
tions will follow the adoption of an ef- 
fective plan to stabilize agriculture, pro- 
vided such a plan does not saddle upon 
members alone of such co-operative asso- 
clations the entire expense and incon- 
venience of controlling the marketing of 
crop surpluses. These agencies will lower 
marketing costs between the farmer and 
consumer, The consumer will receive 
much of the savings in all cases and 
most of it in some. 

We are deeply grateful, in this connec- 
tion, for the endorsement of the farm re- 
lief bill by the legislative representing of 
the American Federation of Labor, which 
constituted a repudiation of the appeal to 
labor made by Secretary Mellon. And in 
this connection we desire to remind the 
leaders of labor that our existing pitiful 
farm conditions are driving hundreds of 
thousands of farm workers into our in- 
dustrial centers, a situation which seri- 
ously menaces the future security of the 
workingmen of the whole country. 

We commend those members of con- 
gress who faithfully supported the farm 
relief bill in the recent session and here- 
by ask farmers thruout the United States 
to give to them their loyal support with- 
out respect to party, for in these prem- 
ises the hour has arrived when we must 
place the well being of agriculture above 
the petty lines of party division. 

The congress of the United States has 
been influenced and controlled since the 
formation of our government thru bi-par- 
tisan combinations within congress, 
whose members held loyalty to an eco- 
nomic interest above party ties. This 
nation has accepted and grown accustom- 
ed to financial blocs, commercial blocs, 
industrial blocs and other groups formed 
to control legislative action. We resent 
therefore the implication that argiculture 
introduced a new element in legislation 
when senators and representatives from 
farm districts in both parties began to 
work together to protect the interests of 
their states. Furthermore we believe that 
such organization among senators and 
representatives in agricultural states and 
districts has never been as effective or as 
therogoing as it should have been, and 
we urge them at once to organize them- 
selves into an aggressive and effective 
unit, regardless of party, to express and 
work for the economic interest of agri- 
culture. 

We appeal to the farmers of the United 
States, who are connected with any farm 
organization, to ascertain the attitude 
and performance of their farm organiza- 
tion leaders in respect to this union farm 
policy, and to hold such leaders strictly 
accountable to their responsibility of in- 
terpreting fairly their interests and opin- 
ions of their members. 

The states of the middle west, west and 
south, are predominantly agricultural and 
they have a common economic interest 
which should justify and bring about the 
reestablishment of the unity of thought 
and action that existed among them 
many decades ago. We are gratified over 
the progress which was made during the 
past winter in bringing together, in a 
common cause, the cotton growers of the 
south, the wheat growers of the west and 
the corn and meat producers of the north 
central states. dn order to promote and 
develop this natural alliance, we recom- 
mend that steps be taken to hold a num- 











ber of meetings in the border states dy 
ing the summer and fall, at which fg 
ers from the north and from the soy 
can come together for open discussion 
their mutual economic problems. We f 
vor the Interchange of speakers of fg 








































































organizations of the north and south ty od 
further this understanding. ana 
While it is true that American cotto,™ a trar 
of which over half is exported, must cop.m Miss | 
tinue to sell at world prices with no of the 
iff benefits in a domestic price, it 4 _ 
equally true that the American cott, ene 
growers, supplying two-thirds of # eader 
world’s international trade in cotton, ani ral, 
in a singular position to influence worlg@sm™m Cuthh 
prices in their behalf, if a workable qm just ‘ 
vice for controlling the marketing of the pugal 
cotton surplus is provided. Therefore not 1c 
pledge our continued co-operation wi 7h, 
the organized cotton growers in the ef. Jane 
fort for legislation that meets the needgl ail se 
of the south as well as the middle we findir 
and west. hard 
In demanding a square deal for qa givins 
culture at the hands of congress we shaw 
not want to be understood as having, mony 
the slightest degree lost faith in the gre ee 
co-operative movement which has ae, been 
complished such splendid results Onc 
which is so rich with promise for they hibit« 
future. And in proof of this the farm™ prove 
relief bill was framed with the idea of ©! th 
operating wherever possible thru the ey mo 
isting co-operatives. Therefore we urge mettle 
farmers thruout the country to identify from 
themselves with whichever farm organi, found 
zation appeals to them most and to give 
it unstinted support; for in the final ap. » 
alysis the future of agriculture will large. ( 
ly depend upon the effectiveness with 
which farmers control their marketing 
and otherwise protect their just rights 
against the other powerfully . organiged Us 
forces by which they are, upon every § 
hand, surrounded. a gel 
We appreciate and solicit the support 
of organized commerce, finance, industry tir t 
and labor in working out a fair national Was | 
pclicy for agriculture, but we submit that% Miss 
such policies should originate with agrt rabbi 
cultural organizations, and that before 
congress considers legislation affecting Tubb 
such a policy, it should make sure that@ whist 
it had the support of the agricultural or- mits 
ganizations. We condemn any movement glance 
of business organizations to initiate an Capte 
agricultural program independent of the knife 
farm organizations. on on 
We distrust thos. inter-relations that then 
appear to give to industrial advisors who meet 
are not without self-interest as dealers to ac 
or speculators in farm.products, the de- a! 
ciding voice not only in influencing ag- oo” ; 
ricultural legislation, but in determining ste 
the matter of administration of such laws {i 
after enactment. nl 
We believe that a public understanding § (0%: 
of such relations would be valuable, and faint 
that a thoro investigation would be un- ing } 
fair to no interest or individual, there _ 
fore, we commend the purpose of senate Bow 
resolution No, 269 by Senator Wheeler his , 
and urge that it be broadened to include § ™- 
an investigation of the various forces '™Pe! 
which have been moving toward the sub-@ [2 ! 
ordination of agriculture. And we sug- Mis 
gest the following as additional lines for™ breat 
such investigatign: E verbe 
(a) The activities of Herbert Hoover, “M 
either personally or thru the department § 6014), 
of commerce, to dominate and encroach you 
upon the functions of the department fF prot, 
agriculture, including interferences by that 
Mr. Hoover in the personnel of such de- nlous 
partment. a er 
(b) The source of the opposition toward place 
effective agricultural legislation deseri (Whi 
by Senator George W. Norris, chairman lapse 
of the committee on agriculture, in his —sill 
speech to the senate, June 4, 1926. saw 
(c) The speculative manipulations of a ¢ 
the grain markets; the suppression of 9 you | 
facts regarding such manipulation as they didn’ 
have been studied in the department of cont 
agriculture; and the circumstances sur ved 
rounding the restoration of gambling in =~ 
“puts and calls” by the Chicago grain ay 
omenenee. turni 
Realizing that the preservation of the iat 
open competitive market is vitally neces- Bre 
sary to the welfare of the livestock prof ||.’ 
ducers of the country, we hereby demand Bass 
that congress pass the Capper-Tincher te 
bill, amending the present packers and lo 4 
stock yards act. We ask that congress ze: 
take this action to assure to the live oy | 
stock producers the protection of an open, a 
competitive market. Au 
We commend the courageous and tire- “G 
less effort of Senator Norris of Nebraska “hoy 
to induce congress to keep faith with I ar 
the farmers of the United States with antl 
reference to the disposition of Muscle fully 
Shoals; when these great power plants have 
were acquired by the government it was bef 
with the distinct understanding that they wa 
should be used for the manufacturé of the 
explosives in time of war and cheap fer- ber 
tilizers in time of peace. And we hereby the 
call upon our senators and representa: thir 
tives in congress to see that this pledgé very 
is kept and that these properties shall t 
not-become the pawns of selfish private ma 
interests. ion 
We acknowledge with deep gratitude Bro 
the splendid work of the governors an “y 
other leaders in the mid-west who worked mitt 
so courageously for the interests of their Clai) 
agricultural constituencies. We are espe expe 
cially appreciative of the splendid work your 
of the committee of twenty-two of the “y 
north central states agricultural! confer ging 
ence in its co-operation with the cor xs 
belt committee and other farm organit@ Bro 
tions for effective farm legislation. Man 
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pave left Aunt Jane alone, 
‘ynown she would 


_his tongue. 
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I shouldn’t 
I might have 
do something foolish. 
put how could anybody. expect that she 


S: Of course, 


would organize a treasure hunting expe- 
‘gition and go off looking for buried pirate 


ld on a desert island? When her letter 
reached me. I just had time to get to 
panama and get on board her steamer— 
a tramp, by the way—when it pulled out. 
Miss Higglesby-Browne, the Master Mind 
of the expedition, didn’t half like it, but 
J was determined to save Aunt Jane from 
that gang of swindlers—that was my 
name for them—regardless of whether the 
jeader liked it or not. It was quite nat- 
pral, of course, for me to decide that 
Cuthbert Vane wasn’t a swindler—he was 
just out for the fun of the thing. And 
Pugald Shaw, ex-Antarctic explorer, did 


not look like one, but as to appearances, 


you never can tell. 

What made it harder was that Aunt 
Jane didn’t want to be saved. She was 
all set on expanding her individuality. by 
finding a lot of treasure. So I had a 
hard time at first, with the Master Mind 
giving me mean locks, and even Captain 
Shaw reproving me for jarring the har- 
mony of the expedition. I was not feel- 
jng overly happy when the_ shout of 
“Land, ho!” showed that the island had 
been sighted. . 

Once on shore, enough proof was ex- 
hibited to my rather sceptical eyes to 
prove that there really had been treasure 
on the island once. But was it true now? 
Before we could see the map or discuss 
ways and means, another point had to be 
settled. Miss Browne wanted to bar me 
from any share in the treasure—if we 
found it. 


CHAPTER V—THE CAPTAIN’S 
LEGACY 
(Continued from last week) 

oo . the fire of this arraignment, I 

sat hot cheeked and incredulous, while 
a general wave of agitation 
stir the drowsy atmosphere. Aunt Jana 
wag quivering, her round eyes fixed on 
Miss Higglesby-Browne like a fascinated 
rabbit’s on a serpent. Mr. Hamilton H. 
Tubbs had pursed his lips to an inaudible 
whistle, and alternately regarded the sum- 
mits of the palms and stole swift ferret- 
glances at the faces of the company. 
Captain Magnus had taken a_ sheath 
knife from his belt and was balancing it 
on one finger, casting about him now and 
then a furtive, crooked, roving look, to 
meet which made you feel like a party 
to some hidden crime. Mr. Vane had 
remained for some time in happy uncon- 
sciousness of the significance of Miss 
Browne’s oration. It was something to 
see it gradually penetrate to his percep- 


seemed to 


| tions, vexing the alabaster brow with a 


faint wrinkle of perplexity, then suffus- 
ing his cheeks with agonized and indig- 
nant blushes. “Oh, I say, really, you 
know!” hovered in unspoken protest on 
He threw imploring looks at 
Mr. Shaw, who alone of all the party sat 
imperturbable, except for a viciously bit- 
ten lip. 

Miss 
breath, 


Browne had drawn a_e deep 
preparatory to resuming her 


- verbal ramble, but I sprang to my feet. 
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‘Miss Browne,” I said, in tones less 
coldly calm than I could have wished, “‘if 
you have thought it necessary to—to 
orate at this length merely to tell me 
that I am to have no share in this ridic- 
ulous treasure of yours, you have wasted 
a great deal of energy. In the first 
place, I don’t believe in your treasure.” 
(Which, of course, despite my temporary 
lapse, I really didn’t.) “I think you are 
—sillier than any grown-up people I ever 
saw. In the second place, anything you 
do find you are welcome to keep. Do 
you think I came along with people who 
didn’t want me, and have turned my own 
aunt against me, for the sake of filthy 
lucre? Did I come intentionally at all, 
or because I was shanehaied and couldn't 
help myself? Aunt Jane!” I demanded, 
turning to my stricken relative, who was 


fazing in anguish and doubt from Miss 
Browne to me, “haven’t you one spark 
left of family pride—I don’t talk of af- 
fection any longer—that you sit still and 
hear me made speeches at in this fash- 
fon? ave you grown so sordid and 
graspir that you ean thirk of nothing 
but ti Liood-stained pirate gold?” 





unt Jane burst into tears. 

racious, Virginia!’ she wailed, 

king of you to say such things! 

we all got along very pleas- 

until you ecame—and in that dread- 

len way. You might at least 

I considerate enough to wire 

beforehand As to blood stains, there 

was ; eparation your Aunt Susan had 

that them out beautifully—I remem- 

ber th me the little boy’s nose bled on 

the dr ng-room rug. But I should 

thin} washing the gold would do 
very | 

It was impossible to feel that these re- 
Marks helped greatly to clear the situa- 
on. [ opened my mouth, but Miss 
Browns 1s beforehand with me. 

“Miss Virginia Harding has herself ad- 
Mitteq it she has no just or equitable 
claim to participate in the profits of this 
expediti { helieve I give the gist of 

*Yor words, Miss Harding?” 

“Have it your own way,” I said, shrug- 
ging. 

“I move, then, Mr. Secretary’—Miss 
Browne inclined her head in a stately 


Manner toward Mr. Tubbs—“that you of- 
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Spanish Doubloons 


By CAMILLA KENYON 

















fer for Miss Virginia Harding’s signature 
the document prepared by you.” 

“Oh, I say!” broke out Mr. Vane sud- 
denly, “I call this rotten, you know!” 

“In case of objection by any person,” 
said Miss Browne loftily, ‘‘the matter 
may be put to a vote. All those in favor 
say aye!” 


BROKEN fire of ayes followed. Mr. 

Tubbs gave his with a cough meant so 
far as possible to neutralize its effect— 
with a view to some future turning of 
the tables. Captain Magnus responded 
with a sudden bellow, which caused him 
to drop the gleaming knife within an inch 
of Aunt Jane’s toe. Mr. Shaw said brief- 
ly, “I think the distribution of the trea- 
sure, if any is recovered, should be that 
agreed upon by the original s:embers of 
the party. Aye!” 

Aunt Jane’s assenting votce issued from 
the depths of her handkerchief, which 
was rapidly becoming so briny and in- 
adequate that I passed her mine. From 
Cuthbert Vane alone there came a stead- 
fast no—and the Scotchman put a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder with a smile which 
wag like sudden sunlight in a bleak sky. 


Mr. Tubbs then produced a_ legal- 
looking document, which [I took to be 
the original agreement of the members 


of the expedition. Beneath their signa- 
tures he had inscribed a sort of codicil, 
by which I relinquished all claim on any 
treasure recovered by the party. Mr. 
Tubbs took evident pride in the numer- 
ous aforesaids and thereofs and other 
rolling legal phrases of his composition, 
and Miss Browne listened with satisfac- 
tion as he read it off, as tho each word 
had been a nail in the coffin of my hopes. 
I signed the clause in a bold and defiant 
hand, under the attentive eyes of the 
company. <A sort of sigh went around. 
as tho something of vast moment had 
been concluded. And indeed it had, for 
now the way was clear for Violet’s map. 
I suppose that with a due regard for 
my dignity I should have risen and de- 
parted, I had been so definitely rele- 
gated to the position of outsider that to 
remain to witness the unveiling of the 
great mystery seemed indecently intru- 
sive. Let it be granted, then, that 1 
ought to have got up with stately grace 
and gone away. Only, I did nothing of 
the sort. In spite of my exclusion from 
all its material benefits, I had an ama- 
teur’s appreciation of that map. I’ felt 
that I should gloat over it. Perhaps of 
all those present, I alone, free from sor- 
did hopes, would get the true romantic 
zest and essence of it 
Covertly I watched the faces around 
me. Mr. Tubbs’ eyes had grown bright; 
he licked his dry lips. His nose, tip- 
tilted and slightly bulbous, took on a 
more than usually roseate hue. Captain 
Magnus, who was of-a restless and jerky 
habit at the best of times, was like a 
leashed animal scenting blood. 3eneath 
his open shirt you saw the quick rise 
and fall of his hairy chest. His lips, 
drawn back wolfishly, displayed yellow, 
fang-like teeth. Under the raw crude 
greed of the man you seemed to glimpse 
something indescribably vulpine and fe- 
rocious. 
The face 
trolled, but 





of Dugald Shaw was con- 
there was a slight rigidity 
in its quiet. A pulse beat rapidly in his 
cheek. All worldly goods, all hope of 
place, power, independence, hung for him 
on the contents of the small flat package, 
wrapped in oil silk, which Miss Browne 
was at this moment withdrawing from 
her pocket. 

Only Cuthbert Vane, seated next to me, 
maintained without effort his serenity. 
For him the whole affair belonged in the 
category known as sporting, where a gen- 
tleman played his stake and accepted 
with equanimity the issue. 


As Miss Browne undid the oil silk 
package, everybody held his breath, ex- 
cept poor Aunt Jane, who most inop- 


portunely swallowed a gnat and choked. 
The dead gailor’s legacy consisted of a 


single sheet of time-stained paper. Two- 
thirds of the sheet was covered by a 
roughly drawn sketch in faded ink, giv- 


ing the outline of the island shores as we 


had seen them from the ‘Rufus Smith.” 
Here was the cove, with the name tt 
bears in the admiralty charts—Lantern 
jay—written in, and a dotied line indi- 


North of the bay the 
for only a little 
was shown the 
which protects the 


cating the channel. 
shore line was carried 
distance. On the south 
long tongue of land 
anchorage, and which ends in some de- 
tached rocks or islets. At a point on the 
seaward gide of the tongue of land, abdut 
on a line with the head of the bay, the 
sketch ended in a swift backward stroke 
of the pen which gave something the 
effect of a cross. 

To all appearance the map was merely 
to give Hopperdown his directions for 
entering the cove. There was absolutely 
no mark upon it to show where the trea- 
sure had been buried. 














OW for the writing on the sheet be- 
low the map. It was in another 
hand than that which had written ‘“Lan- 
tern Bay” across the face of the cove, 
and which, tho labored, was precise and 
clear, This other was an uneven, waver- 
ing scrawl: 

“He sed it is in a Cave with 2 mouths 
near by the grave of Bill Halliwell wich 
was cut down for he new to much. He 
sed you can bring a boat to the cave at 
the half Tide but beware the turn for 
the pull is strong. He sed to find the 
Grave again look for the stone at the head 
marked B. H. and a Cross Bones. In 
thé Chist is gold Dubloons, a vast lot, 
also a silver Cross wich he sed leve for 
the Grave for he sed Bill walks and thats 
unlucky.” 

That was all. A fairly clear direction 
for any friend who had attended the ob- 
sequies of Bill and knew where to look 
for the stone marked B. H. and a cross- 
bones, but to perfect strangers it was 
vague. 

A blank look crept into the intent faces 


about the table. . 
“It—it don’t happen to say in more 
deetail jest precisely where that cave 


might be looked for?” inquired Mr. Tubbs 
hopefully. 

“In more detail?’ repeated Miss 
Browne challengingly. ‘Pray, Mr. Tubbs, 
what further detail could be required?” 

“A good deal more, I am afraid,” re- 
marked the Scotchman grimly. 

Miss Browne whirled upon him. In her 
cold eye a spark had kindled. And sud- 
denly I had a new vision of her. I saw 
her no longer as the deluder of Aunt 
Jane, but as herself the deluded. Her 
belief in the treasure was an obsession. 
This map was her talisman, her way of 
escape from an existence which had been 
drab and dull enough, I dare say. 

“Mr. Shaw, we are given not one, but 
several infallible landmarks. The cave 
hag two mouths, it can be approached by 
sea, it is in the immediate neighborhood 
of the grave of William Halliwell, which 
is to be recognized by its headstone. As 
the area of our search is circumscribed 
by the narrow limits of this island, I fail 
to see what further marks of identifica- 
tion can be required.” 

“A grave ninety years old and hidden 
beneath a tropical jungle is not an easy 
thing to find, Miss Browne. As to caves, 
I doubt but that they are numerous. The 
formation here makes it more than likely. 
And there'll be more than one with two 
mouths, I’m thinking.” 

“Mr. Shaw’—Miss Browne gave the 
effect of drawing herself up in line of 
battle—“‘I feel that I must give expres- 
sion to the thought which comes to me 
at this moment. It is this—that if the 
members of this party are to be chilled 
by carping doubts, the wave of enthusi- 
asm which has floated us thus far must 
inevitably recede, leaving us flotsam on 
a barren shore. What can one weak 
woman—pbardon, my unfaltering Jane!— 
two women, achieve against the thought 
of failure firmly held by him to whom 
we looked to lead us boldly in our for- 
ward dash? Mr. Shaw, this is no time 
for crawling, earthworm tactics, It is 
with the bold and sweeping glance of the 
eagle that we must survey this island, 
until, the proper point discerned, we 
swoop with majestic flight upon our pre- 
destined goal.” 

Miss Browne 
by this effort, 


was somewhat exhausted 
and paused for breath, 
whereupon Mr. Tubbs, anxious to re- 
trieve his recent blunder, seized with 
dexterity this opportunity. 

“I get you, Miss Browne, I get you,” 
said Mr. Tubbs with conviction. “Vic- 
tery ain’t within the grasp of any indi- 
vidual that carries a heart like a cold pan- 
enke in his bosom. What this party 
needs is pep, and if them that was cal- 
culated on to supply it don’t, why there's 
others which is not given to blowin’ their 
own horn, but which might at a pinch 
dash forward like Arnold—no relation to 
LBenedict—among the spears. I may be 
rather a man of thought than action, 
ma’am, and at present far from my na- 
tive heath, which igs the financial centers 
of the country, but if I remember right 
it was Ulysses done the dome-work for 
the Greeks, while certain persons that 
was depended on sulked in their tents. 
Miss Higglesby-Browne, you can count— 
count, I say—on old H. H.”’ 

“I thank you, Mr. Tubbs, I thank you!” 
replied Miss Browne with emotion. As 
for Aunt Jane, she gazed upon the noble 
countenance of Mr. Tubbs with such 
ecstatic admiration that her little nose 
quivered like a guinea-pig’s. 





CHAPTER VI—THE CAVE WITH TWO 
MOUTHS 


BSCURE as were the directions which 
Hopperdown’s niece had taken from 
his dying lips, one point at least was 
clear—the treasure cave opened on the 
sea. Thig seemed an immense simplifi- 
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-at its farther end. 


cation of the problem, until you discov- 
ered that the great wall of cliffs was 
honeycombed with fissures. The lime- 
stone rock of which the island was com- 
posed was poroug as a sponge. You could 
stand on the edge of the cliffs and watch 
the green water.slide in and out of un- 
seen caverns at your feet, and hear the 
sullen thunder of the waves that broke 
far in under the land. 

One of the boats which had conveyed 
us from the ‘‘Rufus Smith” had been left 
with us, and in it Mr. Shaw, with the 
Honorable Cuthbert and Captain Magnus; 
made a preliminary voyage of discovery. 
This yielded the information above get 
down, plus, however, the thrilling and 
significant fact that a cave seemingly 
predestined to be the hiding place of 
treasure, and moreover a cave with the 
specified two openings, ran under the 
point which prdtected the anchorage on 
the south, connecting the cove with the 
sea. 

Altho in their survey of the coast the 
voyageurs had covered only a little dis- 
tance on either side of the entrance to 
the bay, the discovery of this great dou- 
ble-doored sea chamber under the point 
turned all thoughts from further explo- 
rations. Only the Scotchman remained 
exasperatingly calm and declined to admit 
that the treasure was as good as found. 
He refused to be swept off his feet even 
by Mr. Tubbs’ undertaking to double 
everybody’s money within a year, thru 
the favor of certain financial parties with 
whom he was intimate. 

“I'll wait till I see the color of my 
money before I reckon the interest on 
it,” he remarked. “It's true the cave 
would be a likely and convenient place 
for hiding the chest; the question ta, 
Wouldn't it be too likely and convenient? 
Sampson would maybe not choose the 
spot of all others where the first comer 
who had got wind of the story would be 
certain to look.” 

Miss Browne, at this, exchanged darkly 
sienificant glances with her two main 
supporters, and Mr. Tubbs came to the 
fore with an offer to clinch matters by 
discovering the grave of Bill Halliwell, 
with its marked stone, on the point above 
the cave within twenty-four hours, 

“Look for it if you like,” replied Mr. 
Shaw impatiently. ‘But don’t forget that 
your tombstone is neither more nor less 
than such a boulder as there are thou- 
sands of on the island, and buried under 
the tropic growth of ninety years be- 
sides.”’ 

Miss Browne murmured to Aunt Jane, 
in a loud aside, that she well understood 
now why the eminent explorer had not 
discovered the South Pole, and Aunt Jane 
murmured back that to her there had al- 
ways been something so sacred about a 
tombstone that she couldn’t help won- 
dering if Mr. Shaw’s attitude were really 
quite reverential. 

“Well, friends,” remarked Mr. Tubbs, 
“there’s them that sees nothin’ but the 
hole in the doughnut, and there’s them 
that see the doughnut, that’s around the 
hole. I ain’t ashamed to say that old 
H. 1. is in the doughnut class. Why, 
the Old Man himself used to remark—I 
guess it ain’t news to some here about 
me bein’ on the inside with most of the 
leading financial lights of the country— 
he used to remark, “Tubbs has it in him 
to bull the market on a Black Friday.’ 
Ladies, I ain’t one that’s inclined to 
boast, but I jest want to warn you not 
to be too astonished when H. H. makes 
acquaintance with that tombstone, which 
I'm willing to lay he doeg yet.” 

“Well, good luck to you,” said the grim 
Scot, “and let me likewise warn all hands 
not to be too astonished if we find that 
the treasure is not in the cave. But I'll 
admit it is as good a place as any for 
beginning the search, and there will be 
none gladder than I if it turns out that I 
was no judge of the workings of Captain 
Sampson’s mind.” 


HE cave which was now the center 

of our hopes—I say our, because 
somehow or other I found myself hoping 
and fearing along with the rest, tho care- 
fully concealing it—ran under the point 
The sea mouth of the 
cave was protected from the full swell 
of the ocean by some huge detached 
rocks rising a little way off shore, which 
caught and broke the waves. The dis- 
tance was about sixty feet from mouth 
to mouth, and back of this transverse 
passage a great vaulted chamber 
stretched far under the land. The walls 
of the chamber rose sheer to a height of 
fifteen feet or more, wren a broad ledge 
broke their smoothness. From this ledge 
opened cracks and fissures under the roof 
—suggesting in the dim light infinite pos- 
sibilities in the way of hiding places. Be- 
sides these, a wide stretch of sand at the 
upper end of the chamber, which was 
bare at low tide, invited exploration. At 
high water the sea flooded the cavern to 
its farthest extremity and beat upon the 
walls. Then there was a great surge and 
roar of waters thru the passage from 
mouth to mouth, and at turn of tide—in 
hopeful agreement with the legend—the 
suck and commotion of a whirlpool, al- 
most, as the sea drew back its waves. 
Now and again, it was to prove, even the 
water-worn pavement between the two 
archways was left bare, and one could 
walk dry shod along the rocks under the 
high land of the point from the beach 
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to the cave. But this was at the very 
bottom of the ebb. Mostly the lower end 
of the cave wag flooded, and the explor- 
ers went back and forth in the boat. 

A certain drawback to boating in our 
island waters was the presence of hun- 
gry hordes of sharks, You might forget 
them for a moment and sit happily trail- 
ing your fingers overboard, and then™a 
huge moving shadow would darken the 
water, and you saw the ripple cut by a 
darting fin and the flash of a livid belly 
as the monster rolled over, ready for his 
mouthful. I could not but admire the 
thoughtfulness of Mr. Tubbs, who since 
his submergence on the occasion of ar- 
riving had been as delicate about water 
as a cat, in committing himself to strict- 
ly land operations in the search for Bill 
Halliweli’s tombstone. 

Owing, I suppose, to the stoniness of 
the soil, the woods upon the point were 
less dense than elsewhere, and made an 
agreeable playground for Mr. Tubbs and 
his two companions—for he was accom- 
panied in these daring explorations with 
unswerving fidelity by Aunt Jane and 
Miss Higglesby-Browne. Each of the 
three carried an umbrella, and they went 
solemnly in single file, Mr. Tubbs in the 
lead to ward off peril in the shape of 
enakes or jungle beasts. 

“To think of what that man exposes 
himself to for our sakes!’ Aunt 
said to me with emotion. ‘‘With no pro- 
tection but his own bravery in case any- 
thing were to spring out!” 

But nothing ever did spring out but an 
angry old sow with a litter of piglets, 
before which the three 
rapid retreat. 


HE routine of life on the island was 

now established for every one but 
me, who belonged neither to the land 
nor sea divisions, but dangled forlornly 
between them like Mahomet’s coffin. 
Aunt Jane had made a magnanimous ef- 
fort to attach me to the umbrella con- 
tingent, and I had felt almost disposed 
to accept, in order to witness the result- 
ant delight of Miss Higglesby-Browne. 
But on second thoughts I declined, even 
tho Aunt Jane was thus left unguarded 
to the blandishments of Mr. Tubbs, pre- 
ferring, like the little bird in the play, to 
flock all alone, except when the Honor- 
able Cuthbert could escape from his toil 
in the cave. 

What with the genius of Cookie and 
the fruitfulness of our island, not to 
speak of supplies from the army and 
mavy stores, we lived like. sybarites. 
There were fish from stream and sea, 
cocoanuts and bananas and oranges from 
the trees in the clearing. I had hopeg of 
yams and breadfruit ‘also, but if they 
gtew on Leeward none of us had a speak- 
ing acquaintance with them. Cookie did 
wonders with the wild pigs that -were 
shot and brought in to him, tho I never 
could sit down with appetite to a mas- 
sacred infant served up on a platter, 
which is just what little pigs look like. 

“Jes’ yo’ cas’ yo’ eye on his yere innah- 
cent,” Cookie would request, as he placed 
the suckling before Mr. Tubbs. ‘“Tendah 
as a new bo'’n babe, he am. Jes’ lak he 
been tucked up to sleep by his mammy. 
Sho’ now, how yo’ got de heart to stick 
de knife in him, Mistah Tubbs?” 

It was significant that Mr. Tubbs, af- 
ter occupying for a day or two an un- 
distinguished middle place at the board. 
had somehow slid into the carver’s post 
at the head of the table. Flanking him 
were the two ladies, so that the Land 
Forces formed a solid and imposing pha- 
lanx. Everybody else had a sense of 
sitting in outer darkness, particularly I, 
whom fate had placed opposite Captain 
Magnus. Since landing on the island, 
Captain Magnus had forsworn the effem- 
fnacy of forks. Loaded to the hilt, his 
knife would approach his cavernous 
mouth and disappear in it. Yet when it 
emerged, Captain Magnus was. alive. 
Where did it go? This was a question 
that agitated me daily. 

The history of Captain Magnus was 
Obscure. It was certain that he had his 
captain’s papers, tho how he had mas- 
tered the science of navigation § suffi- 
ciently to obtain them was a problem. 
Tho he held a British navigator’s license, 
he did not appear to be an Englishman. 
None of us ever knew, I think, from 
what country he originally came. His 
rough, mumbling, unready speech might 
have been picked up in any of the sea- 
ports of the English speaking world. His 
manners smacked of the forecastle, and 
he was altogether so difficult to classify 
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that I used to toy with the theory that 


he had murdered the real Captain Mag- 


nus for his papers and was masquerading | 


in his character. 

The captain, as Mr. Vane had re- 
marked, was’ Miss Browne’s own find. 
Before the objections of Mr. Shaw—evi- 
dently a Negative Influence from the be- 
ginning—had caused her to abandon the 
scheme, Miss Browne had planned to 
charter a vessel in New York and sail 
around the Horn to the island. While 
nursing this project, she had formed an 
extensive acquaintance with persons fre- 
quenting the New York water front, 
among whom was Captain Magnus. As 
I heard her remark, he was the one nau- 
tical character whom she found sympa- 
thetic, by which I judge that the others 
were skeptical and rude. Being sympa- 
thetic, Captain Magnus found it an easy 





matter to attach himself to the expedi- 
tion—or perhaps it was Violet who an- | 
nexed him; I don’t know which. 


R. VANE used to view the remark- 

able gastronomic feats of Captain 
Magnus with the innocent and quite un- 
scornful curiosity of a little boy watch- 
ing the bears in the zoo. Evidently, he 
felt that a horizon hitherto bounded 
mainly by High Staunton Manor was be- 
ing greatly enlarged. I knew now that 
the Honorable Cuthbert’s father was a 
baron, and that he was the younger of 
two sons, and that the elder was an in- 
valid, so that the beautiful youth was 
quite certain in the long run to be Lord 
Grasmere. I had remained stolid under 
this information, feelingly imparted by 
Aunt Jane. I had refused to ask ques- 
tions about’ High Staunton Manor. Yor 
already there was a vast amount of su- 
fperfluous chaperoning being done. I 
couldn’t speak to the b. y.—which is short 
for beautiful youth—without Violet’s cold 
gray eye being trained upon us, And 
Aunt Jane grew flustered directly, and 


I could see her planning an embroidery | 


design of coronets, or whatever is the 
proper headgear for barons, for my trous- 
seau. Mr. Tubbs essayed to be facetious 
on the matter, but I had coldly quenched 
him. 

But Mr. Shaw was much the worst. My 
most innocent remark to the beautiful 
youth appeared to rouse suspicion in his 
self-constituted guardian. If he did not 
say in so many words, ‘‘Beware, dear 
lad, she’s stringing you!’’ or whatever 
the. English of that is, it was because 
nobody could so wound the faith in the 
b. y.’s candid eyes. But to see the flut- 
tering, anxious wing the Scotchman tried 
to spread over that babe of six feet two 
you would have thought me a man-eating 
tigress. And I laughed, and flaunted my 
indifference in his sober face, and went 
away with bitten lips to. the hammock 
they had swung for me among the palms. 

The Honorable Cuthbert had a voice, 
a big, rich, ringing baritone like floods 
of golden honey. He had also a ridicu- 
loug little ukelele, on which he accom- 
panied himself with a rhythmic strum- 
ming. When, like the sudden falling of 
a curtain, dusky, velvet, star-spangled, 
the wonderful tropic night came down, 
we used to build a little fire upon the 
beach and sit around it. Then Cuthbert 
Vane would sing. Of all his repertoire, 
made up of music hall ditties, American 
ragtime, and sweet old half-forgotten 
ballads, we liked best a certain wild, rol- | 
licking song, picked up I don’t know 
where, but wonderfully effective on that 
island where Davis, and Benito Bonito, 
and many another of the roving gentry— 
not to mention that less picturesque vil- | 
lain, Captain Sampson, of the ‘Bonny 
Lass’—had resorted between their flings 
with fortune. 


“Oh, who’s, who’s with me for the free 


life of a rover? 
Oh, who’s, who’s with me for to sail the 
broad seas over? 
In every port we have gold to fling, 
And what care we tho the end is to 
swing? 
Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day, 
So live it free as a rover may. 


“Oh, who’s, who’s with me at Fortune’s 
call to wander? 

Then, lads, to sea—and ashore with gold 
to squander! 

We'll set our course for the Spanish Main 

Where the great plate galleons steer for 
Spain. 

Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day,, 

Then live it free as a rover may. 


“Then leave toil and cold to the lubbers 
tnat will bear it. 

The world’s fat with gold, and we're the 
lads to share it. 

What the swift death is the rover’s lot? 

We've played the game and we’ll pay 
the shot. 

Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day,, 

Then live it free as a rover may.” 


“Sing ho, sing hey!”’ echoed the audi- 
ence in a loud discordant roar, Cookie 
over his dishpan flinging it back in a 
tremendous basso. Cookie was the noble 
youth’s only musical rival, and when he 
had finished his work we would invite 
him to join us at the fire and regale us 
with plantation melodies and camp- 
meeting hymns. The negro’s melodious 
thunder mingled with the murmur of 
wind and wave like a kindred note, and 
the strange, plaintive rhythm of his art- 
less songs took one back and back, far 
up the stream of life, until a fire upon a 
beach semed one’s ancestral hearth and 
home. 

I realized that life on Leeward Island 
might rapidly become a process of re- 
version. 

(Continued next week) 

1OWA FARMS GROWING LARGER 

According to assessors’ reports, the av- 
erage size of Iowa farms has increased 
from 157 to 162 acres in four years. The 
average acreage of corn in 1925 was 53.7 
acres, almost exactly one-third of the to- 
tal farm acreage. About one-eighth of 
the farms included in these averages con- 
tain 50 acres or less, a very large part of 
them being small acreages around towns 
and cities, and not typical Iowa farms. 
With these eliminated, the acreage in corn 
will average close to 60 acres and the 

verage size approximately 180 acres. 





TIME TO GET TOUGH 
“My razor doesn’t cut at all.” 
“Why George, you don’t mean to tell 
me that your beard is tougher than the 
oilcloth T cut with it this morning?” 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Stranger in the Green Forest 


Old Mother West Wind, hurrying down 
from the Purple Hills with her Merry 
Little Breezes, discovered the newcomer 
im the Green Forest on the edge of the 
Green Meadows. Of course the Merry Little 
Breezes saw him, too, and as soon as Old 
Mother West Wind had turned them loose 
on the Green Meadows, they started out 
to spread the news. 

As they hurried along the Crovoked Little 
Path up the hill, they met Reddy Fox. 

“Oh, Reddy Fox,” cried the Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes, so excited that all talked 
together, ‘‘there’s a stranger in the Green 
Forest!" 

Reddy Fox sat down and grinned at the 
Merry Little Breezes. The grin of Reddy 
Fox is not pleasant. It irritates and ex- 
asperates. It made the Merry Little 
Breezes feel very uncomfortable. 

“You don’t say so,” drawled Reddy Fox. 
“Do you mean to say that you've just 
discovered him? Why, your news is so 
old that it is stale; it is no news at all. I 
thought you had something really new to 
tell me.” 

The Merry Little Breezes were disap- 
pointed. Their faces fell. They had 
thought it would be such fun to carry the 
news thru the Green Forest and over the 
Green Meadows, and now the very first 
one they met knew all about it. 

“Who is he, Reddy Fox?" asked one of 
the Merry Little Breezes. 

Reddy Fox pretended not to hear. “‘I 
must be going,’ said he, rising and 
stretching, ‘I have an engagement with 
Billy Mink down at the Smiling Pool.” 

Reddy Fox started down the Crooked 
little Path, while the Merry Little Breezes 
hurried up the Crooked Little Path to 
tell the news to Jimmy Skunk, who was 
iooking for beetles for his breakfast. 

Now Reddy Fox had not told the truth. 
He had known nothing whatever of the 
stranger in the Green Forest. In fact, he 
had been as surprised as the Merry Little 
Breezes could have wished, but he would 
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not show it. And he had told another 
untruth, for he had no intention of going 
down to the Smiling Pool. No, indeed! 
He just waited until the Merry Little 
Breezes were out of sight, then he slipped 
into the Green Forest to look for the 
stranger seen by the Merry Little Breezes. 

Now, Reddy Fox does nothing openly. 
Instead of walking thru the Green Forest 
like a gentleman, he sneaked along under 
the bushes and crept from tree to tree, 
all the time looking for the stranger of 
whom the Merry Little Breezes had told 
him. All around thru the Green Forest 
sneaked Reddy Fox, but nothing of the 
stranger could he see. It didn't occur to 
him to look anywhere but on the ground. 

“I don’t believe there is a_ stranger 
here,” said Reddy to himself. 

Just then he noticed some scraps of 
bark around the foot of a tall maple. 
Looking up to see where it came from, 
he saw—what do you think? Why. the 
stranger who had come to the Green For- 
est. Reddy Fox dodged back out of sight, 
for he wanted to find out all he could 
about the stranger before the stranger 
saw him. 

Reddy behind a big stump 
and rubbed his eyes. He could hardly 
believe what he saw. There at the top 
of the tall maple, stripping the branches 
of their bark and eating it, was the stran- 
ger, sure enough. He was big, much big- 
ger than Reddy. Could he be a relative of 
Happy Jack Squirrel? He didn’t look a 
bit, not the least little bit like Happy Jack. 
And he moved slowly, very slowly, indeed, 
while Happy Jack and his cousins move 
quickly. Reddy decided that the stranger 
could not be related to Happy Jack. 

The longer Reddy looked, the more he 
was puzzled. Also, Reddy began to feel 
just a little bit jealous. You see, all the 
little meadow people and forest folks are 
afraid of Reddy Fox, but this stranger 
twas so big that Reddy began to feel some- 
thing very like fear in his own heart. 

(Continued next week) 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 


ARE EASY TO MAKE 





2675—Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2808—Summery Design. Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bus 
measure. ‘Size 36 requires 2% yards o' 
36-inch material with 4% yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

2763—-Boy's Play Suit. Cuts in sizes 2, 
4, 6 and 8 years. The 4 year size re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
sign your name and address. A _ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking, hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Towa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the pattern or fashion 
quarterly. 

NEW BULLETIN ON CABBAGE YEL- 
LOWS DISEASE 

Cabbave growing in some parts of Iowa, 
especially in the Muscatine Island region, 
is conducted on a commercial scale. 
About sixteen vears ago a disease known 
as cabbage yellows was brought into that 
region which practically wiped out the 
industry. Since then the disease has 
spread and has been reported from near 
Des Moines, Burlington, Davenport, Fort 
Dodge, Ames, Red Oak, Ottumwa, Amana, 
Keystone, Belle Plaine, Odebolt, Carroll 
and other parts of the state. 

Crop rotation has no value in coping 
with disease for growers have found that 
the organisms causing it may live over 
in the soil for as long as eleven years and 
still be destructive. Hahn Brothers of 
Muscatine has almost a complete loss of 
cabbage on lane that had not grown the 
crop for eleven years. 

Cabbage growers appealed to the Iowa 
agricultural experiment station at Ames 
a few years ago to help them out with 
their disease problem and, in accordance, 
experiments were begun to try to find 
control measures. Various attempts at 
soil treatment failed, but it was found 
that some plants seemed more resistant 
than others, Also certain strains were 
reputed to be disease resistant. These 
so-called resistant strains were gathered 
and experiments begun to develop a dis- 
e:.se-resistant cabbage, which resulted in 
the strain developed from the Copenhagen 
market named I[acope and which appears 
to be quite satisfactory. : 

In both 1924 and 1925, Iacope has been 
grown on infested soil and has yielded 
around six or seven tons more per acre 
than the Copenhagen market. Among 
those whe have tried the Iacope with sat- 
isfactory results are J. W. Rummells, 
Nichols: Blackman Bros., Nevada, and 
Hahn Bros., Muscatine. 

A complete discussion of the cabbage 
yellows disease, its causes, history, how 
it works, together with the development 
of Iacope are given in Bulletin 235, Iowa 
Agriculture Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. The bulletin was written by L B 
Melhus, A. T. Erwin and Frank Van 
Hlaltern. It is entitled, “Cabbage Yel- 
lows, Caused by Fusarium Conglutinans, 
in Iowa.” Jt may be secured by writing 
te the Bulletin Section, Ames. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Indians ought to be happy these days 
they 
advertisement which states, 
pale faces, thanks to pink pills.” 


read the 
“No more 


have 




























Cecil Scott, way out west in Richland, 
Washington, takes first place in Josha- 
way’s title centest. Then comes Marie 
J, Leeper, of Earlham, Iowa, for second 
place. Leeper sent in “After this ‘period 
of deflation there’ll be another boom.” 
Third place goes to Elda Buhr, Readlyn, 
lowa, who submitted, “Getting down in 
front never keeps another man from get- 
ting up behind.” 

Honorable mention goes to George 
Wray, Pickering, Mo., on “The first close 
shave after getting down.” Maybe that’s 
too deep for some of you, but Joshaway 
‘thinks it’s good. Helen Mackay also gets 
amention for her title, ‘“‘Here’s where 
Dad earns a $100 reward for capturing a 
thicken thief.” 

Mrs. Phoebe Daniels, of Grinnell, sent 
4 good title with a bit of play on the 
words: ‘‘He got there just in time to see 
the car and twain pull out with a bang.” 

And it was another record breaking 
@ntest, with lots of good clever titles, 
Woshaway likes to read the snappy ones 
and he certainly had the chance for 
tlpers seem to have lots of sympathetic 
friends. One man in sending his title, 
aided “rom one who has had experi- 








ence.” 
without the assistance of the shot gun. 
He failed to mention that. 

Now folks, you Joshaway enthusiasts 
who like to travel, did you ever camp 
out? And when all was quiet and you 
were safely stowed away in the tent 
have you ever been visited by one of 
those little woodland animals who are so 
obnoxious to the sense of smell? If you 
have, then you certainly can tmagine 
just how this weary traveler is going to 
react. After that write the title on a 
postcard and shoot it to Joshaway. 


HUBBY’S EARS BETTER 
“Yes, I heard a noise and got up, and 
there, under the bed, I saw a man’s leg.” 
“Good Heavens! The burglar’s?” 
“No, my husband’s, He heard 
noise, too.” 


the 


NO RESPECTOR OF PERSONS 


Emanuel Jackson, a mule tender, ap- 
peared one morning on crutches, 

“Lawsy!”’ exclaimed a friend. “Ah 
thought yo’ was one o’ de bes’ mule 


han’lers in de business,”’ 

“So Ah is,” affirmed Emanuel proudly, 
“but we done got a mule in dis mornin’ 
dat didn’t know mah repitation.” 


JUVENILE ARGUMENT 
Angry Mother: You've got a nerve 
to ask me to give back your ball when 
you nearly killed one of my children with 
it. 
The Boy: Well, lady, yer got six chil- 
dren an’ we ain’t got but one ball. 


THE BUG FOR BUSINESS 

They were at work gathering potato 
beetles from the backyard garden spot 
of their dad—big boy and little boy. They 
received ten cents a hundred for the 
striped-backed rascals. It was hard work 
for the boys and a premature investment 
of funds for the dad, but the potato crop 
had to be saved. 

“These yellow eggs have to be smashed 
too,” cried little hoy, exhibiting the patch 
underneath a leaf, 

“Oh, no, don’t do that,” yelled big boy; 
“they'll hatch out an’ make bugs, an’ 
then we c’n pick ’em and git paid for 
*em,”” 








Al! answers must be in by August 23. 
issue of September 3. 














WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second and $1.00 for third. 


No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ 


case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 





The winners will be announced in our 


Farmer. In 
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THIS SAFE 
SURE way 










HE profit which you make on your 

hogs depends on how healthy you 

keep them. Worms cause more ho 
ailments than any other thing. They eau 
indigestion, colic, constipation, anemia, etc. 
Worme will tear down the strength of the 
healthiest hog because they consume the 
feed meant for its development. The good 
feed you waste on two wormy hogs will 
fatten one healthy hog. 


Hog raisers who want to assure themselves 
of good hog rofits are worming their hogs 
now with éco liquid WORM EXPEL- 
LER, used in combination with OCCO 
MINERAL COMPOUND, They are 
using the OCCO way of WORMING be- 
cause it is safe and sure. The OCCO way 
is to feed OCCO MINERAL COM- 
POUND about twelve hours before giving 
the OCCO WORM EXPELLER. Another 
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GtauDaeD for 76 years, thousands in 
OO use, Clean cutting, low speed, light 
running, never chokes, all steel construc- 
tion, life time service. 
Also makers of the famous Rose Metal 
Bilos, Cribs and Brooder Houses, a)]l made 
of rust-resisting copper-content RO#SS- 
METAL galvanized, 
Clip ad. enetina product listed at bottom. Write 
for easy payment pian. ents aiso wanted. 
The Ross Cutter & Silo Company 
193 Warder 8t., Springfield, Ohio 


Established 1850 
CUTTERS-CRIBS-Siios 





























OCCO 1: WORM EXPELLER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 





feeding of OCCO MINERAL COM: 
POUND is made twelve hours later, 


Experience has shown that this is the most 
successful way to worm hogs. With the 
money and the time that you have invested 
in your hogs it is simply good business fo 
you to worm them at once. Note this 
free service offer: 


We Will Help You Worm Your Hogs, Freez 


Worming a bunch of hogs is. a man-size job—a ve 

important one, too! ‘fo get the best results the j 

must be carefully done. Successful hog raisers wel- 
come the help of experienced men in doing this 
work. Local OCCO service men are qualified to 
render you a valuable service. They are thoroughly 
experienced. You can depend uponthem. Send in 
the application blank so that we can arrange a date 
for yousoon. This places you under no obligation. 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO. 


Makers: OCCO Mineral Compound 
Oelwein, lowa 
ome ee APPLICA TIO Nee cece creer me cee es ees 
Ocelwein Chemical Co., Oelwein, lowa. w-2 { 
When can you help me worm my hogs? j 
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ALLIGATOR 


STEEL BELT LACING 








BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 










The im 


whether or not it is reliable and durable. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
riod in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to. 
4 hundreds of thousands of owners. 

i Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
= and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 


perfectly oiled for a year or more. . 

improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
wirdmill, If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
time you are taking a long chance. 


But you do not have te 


experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DALLAS 
LIS 








Safety Firs 


Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 








you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 





































































































MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 94 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and ¢he wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eges, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 


















































modities to advance as much as other 

products is due to overproduction, 

GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
a — . 7 hae 
val oS 
wie] wim 
$84) § oe 
Seal Ges 
ESS) ESS 
A A] Ay 
Fisher's index number .... es 49} 94 

_ CCA TTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... | 118] RO 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 121] 84 
Canners and cutters ........ | 113 120 
Feeders _..........--++--.----| 139] 108 
HOGS—At Chicago _ Roe aeall 
TD .0'n5.0.04066'0s0bs 08s | 1654 91 
CO ea | 163] 97 
i > 175 103 
BOWS oc nercceceecseccececererl 126 81 
SHEEP—At Chicago _ ' 
I hae toca a a nid Sab hou | 178 96 
WOOL AND HIDES _ oe 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 140 92 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 94 91 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Goorm, NO. BS mixed ..cccccces 113 78 
te, Mo. 2 White ..... ccc 91 92 
Wheat, No. 3 red ........... 129 92 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 126 98 
On lowa Farms— 

JO AR Sgree soebnure 115 74 
TS 52535040)00069% ececece 84 91 
MILL-FEEDS ; 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 123 80 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ,.... 151 105 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 116 91 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 117 87 











HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.. 132 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 135 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago ......... 144 92 
Clover seed, at Toledo ..... 242 135 
Timothy seed, at Chicago. 102 87 












































Cotton, at New York ....... 136 75 
rn OF CORD . oo 00000600 130 88 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard S FRE are . 144 89 
Gides fi sed cence eee vewseeRe 151 91 
BAAN cccccccccccccccvsscccces | 226) 116 
OS Pree eee ees 199 105 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 

I i oct ebwie Sibu 112 719 

December ........ evens eae 132 98 
Oats— 

September . 96 95 

eRe ee 102 95 
Wheat— 

September .......... voneiain 125 96 

DE! 1066500006600 129 98 
Lard— : 

ERR ee oe 131 88 

OE ° 05 25000006 000000 6 141 106 
Sides— 

ENE snitnnd ab 5 64) d00 0% 146 87 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Coke, at Connellsville ....... 96 109 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 163 117 
Copper, at New York ....... 90 100 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 187 90 
Lumber | 

Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 

EY © 350 Seeks aba s | 171 95 


Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards| 


! 
(southern) 

















Yellow pine 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) .. 226} 105 
Rea rer . 153} 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
ee aaa 238 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| 
SRO 65.06 o0 o.0's6's | 103) 107 
Industrial stocks ,........... | 213] 111 
Railroad stocks ......:...... |} 102} 114 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of fatm- 
hand sin Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $11.49 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides as a 
basis indicate a price of $11.90. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


the percentage for the week ending 
July 10, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 


Coal and coke 124 per cent, grain 127 
per cent, livestock 111 per cent, lumber 
107 per cent, ore 125 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 116 per cent. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 
COST OF LIVING now averages 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


about 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
39c, week before 38%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%c, week before 19%c; eggs, 


fresh firsts, last week 27% c, week before 
27%c; ducks, last week 23c, week before 
22c; fat hens, last week 27%c, week before 
26%c; spring chickens, last week 37e, 
week before 37c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $17.30, week be- 
fore $17.80. Chicago—Last week $15.50, 
week before $16.10. 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 
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CATTLE 
= ia 
o 
= ° “ 
12618 
S fj oS 
oO}; O|* 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
eo, ECE OO LE. 9.75|10.20| 9.48 
Week before ......... 9.62/10.08| 9.55 
Good— 
ae rs 9.05) 9.63) 8.68 
Week before ....... --| 9.05] 9.58] 8.68 
Medium— 
ee re rq 8.88] 7.45 
Week before ......... 8.12} 8.68] 7.45 
Common— | 
Last week ......0.+..+| 6.63] 7.256] 6.08 
Week before ......... 7.00| 7.18] 6.10 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— 
ee ree 9.92)10.55| 9.95 
Week before ...... 9.92)10.32] 9.75 
Medium and good— 
Last week ............| 8.65] 9.42] 8.34 
Week before ....... --| 8.85] 9.29] 8.24 
Common— 
MEE WOK. .cvcciccscnes 6.75} 7.13] 6.13 
Week before ......... 7.00| 7.18) 6.10 
Butcher cattle 
Heifers— 
Last week ...... erry: 8.50! 8.92) 8.05 
Week before ......... 8.38] 8.80) 8.05 
Cows—— | 
Pe ME oo cawceaemen 6.62| 7.00) 6.50 
Week before ......... 7.08| 6.88) 6.50 
Bulls— 
ee, Oe. 5.88) 6.65] 6.00 
Week Before ...cccces 6.18] 6.45) 6.00 
Canners and cutters— 
ee eee | } 3.88] 3.88 
Week before ......... 4.12] 4.10] 3.82 
Stockers and feeders— | | | 
Eee INE. 6s os ca ache ] 7.50| 7.80] 7.62 
Week DOTOTG 2.006 | 7.80] “ 7.62 
Cows and heifers— — | | 
ar re | 5.31} 5.19] 5.19 
Week before ......... §.31| 5.44] 5.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
eee «+ -{11.55/12.50/12.00 
Week before ......... 12.75)13.50/13.15 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
DORE WEEK saccsx si etees 12.28113.10}12.85 
Week before ......... 13.42|14.15/13.80 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
ERE WOOK bcc ccccacoves {12.80/13.47/13.30 
Week before ......... 114.00/14.30/14.15 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)!| 
ee | ae ee 13.48/13.38 
Week before ......... }14.10/14.32|14.30 







Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 

Bt WEEK  bacivceces ue 
WOOK DOTOLS. «2 ciccnews 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
pigs— 
Last week ais 
_ Week _before 


| 
0.30/10.00 
1.50/11.80 











SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | | | 
ON en 13.63/13.93/13.38 
Week Hefore ...<ccsse }13:00/13.45/13.12 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
ee eee 110.75/10.88/10.3 
WOSK DOLOTO ciiscccss 110.50/11.00/10.00 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | 
MBE WOOK: oi. ives: 110.38/11.63/10.50 
Week Before ...c6.006 }10.12}11.75/10.00 
Ewes, medium to choice—! | 
RRR WOOK cca cesccccs 5.50] 5.88] 5.43 
WOK Defore 2.400060 5.38] 5.75] 5.25 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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| 12 
i219] & 
@}e| g 
& | & = 
OO ge ko 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | 
a ee Rene 114,00 23.00 
Week before ..cscccce Peses 14.00/21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
BMG WHEE tcscceses ciolewe esters cate 
Week before ...ccoee | [23.50 


Alfalaf, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ‘ 
Week before . 

Alfalfa, standard— | | 


-ceoeedeee«(16,00(19.75| 
ties saaiees 
| 


eeeeeeeee 

































































| 
Last week ....eccccee-|13.50)16.25] 
Week before .........|13.50/16.25) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last: week ..e.cccceee.|11.50113.75 
Week before ........+|11,50/13.75) 
Oat straw— 
Last week ...ceccccee-| 8.50) 8.50/10.50 
Week before ...... ..-| 8.50! 8.50/10.50 
GRAIN 
| bat a 
3 o| & 
A A 
|alaigis 
ec a 5 a 
| = | £& oy a 
| <i i 
Corn, No. 2Y— _ | | | | 
Last week ....| .82%4|] .8314] oo] o2T% 
Week before ..| .81%4[ | | 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ....| .81 | .83 84%) .76%4 
Week before ..| .80%| .78 | .79 74 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week ....| .7 rd BZ loccecs -TA% 
Week before ..| .78%4| .77 |...... 72% 
Oats— | | | | 
Last week ....| .42%/ .41%4)...... | 39 
Week before ..| .41%4] .40 | .48%| .37% 
Barley— | | 
Lest week ....| «41 | 
Week before ..| .71 | 
Rye— | | | 
Last week ....]1.07 
Week before ..|1.06 | | | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard] | | 
Last week ....({1.4146[1.36 [|1.3714|1.32 
Week before ..|1.46%4]1.40 [1.42 11.33 
FEEDS 
- a * 
® = | oS % 
® ° P 
a] </ | é| ¢ 
rt o a s oo 
Ps a c a] Ss 
tae - g uw = 
a a 2 s 
a me) fe 
Bran— | | | 
Last week....[{25.75/22.25|22.75/28.00! 
Week before. .|24.00|20.25}21.25|28.00| 
Shorts— | | 
Last week... .{26.25/25.50/23.75135.00/ 
Week before. .|25.12/24.00]22,60/35.00) 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week..../28.50/.....|..... 26.00) 
Week before. .|25.50].....|..... 26.00! 
Oil meal (0.p.)— 
Last week..../48.50]..... 48.00 | 
Week before. ./47.50]..... 46.50 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) | 
Last week..../37.00 | 
Week before. .|37.00 
Tankage— | 
EO WOOK 6s. checcss 70:08)... 250 75.00/70.00 
Week before..|.....(70.00]..... 75.00|70.00 
Gluten— | 
NC. SERS Openers eno: Srrertr sovee teen 
Week before ee Pe eee 133.75 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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- 
® S 
2 ~ - 
3 £ a 
- @ ra 
b @ © be be 
ao E Vag 
Ay BA aa, 
British sterling ex- a Sacaiait: 
change— 
Last week .......|/$4.867 |$4.862 {| 99.9 
Week before .....|....e..| 4.868 | 99.9 
French franc— 

Last week ....... 193 0225 11.57 
Week before ...cclesccces 0247 | 12. 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1956, 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 


week at $1.00%. These bonds are 4% per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.16 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41%%e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22, 
and cotton at New York 18.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 72e, 
cats 38c, wheat $1.24. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
July were 9,266,000 pounds, as compared 
with 8,081,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 10,410,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the see- 
ond week in July were 10,099,000 pounds, 
as compared with 7,694,000 pounds the 
week before and 13,406,000 pounds for the 
Same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
July were 7,940,000 bushels, as compared 
with 5,244,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,601,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the second 
week in July were 110,000 bushels, as 
compared with 240,000 bushels for the 














week before and 240,000 bushels for ¢ 

Same week last year. Experts of oats fog 
the second week in July. were 1,177,609) 
bushels, as compared with 2,182,000 bus’ > 
els the week béfore and 1,273,000 bushelg: 
for the same week last year. , 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 97 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 80 per 
cent for fat cattle, 71 per cent for sheep 


and 98 per cent for lambs. No 
The following table gives data ag to ® Oats 
percentage of ten-year average for re. have 


ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight weekg. ed | 





















































Each week is compared with the ten- “ ' 
average of the corresponding week, thas thine 
eliminating seasonal bias, _ 
THOGS No 

— Oats 

ee $3 jot 

: = na facto 

Bo] BA B® corn 

23] 3% F of th 

os} o5 | Bem short 

ROMS | OFF rain 

May 28 to June 3 ........ 84 80 ® price: 
nO 54 40 EO ond wearers 75| 80 ie fairly 
June 11 to 17 ae my 80} 85! ane fairly 
June 18 to 24 se 73| 75] tp numl 
June 25 to July 1 72 79! i ® year. 
July 2 to 8 ............| 78] 79] Jeemmeawent 
PUY 8 06 16 viceccccsees 72 77| 10@ the p 
jar 46 Oe BL ,....;5 ss, 85} 901 of a 
er 

; tCATTLE Corn 
May 28 to June 3 ........ 121{ 113) $7 badly 
June 4 to 10 ............} 107] 117] SM ing h 
MAO TE CO At, ca csesrevne: 121 tial 85 @ seem: 
June 18 to 24 ..... seeeeee| 102] 111] SM Short. 
June 25 to July 1........] 113) 122] the 
July 2to 8 ...... seseee] 120) 1301 gp gp A fin 
July 8 to 14 2.000000. -+-{ 125] 141! qyameane fe 
DRY 3h 10.2 o, dwasiecc ce 89] 106; 9p ge B004-- 
*SHEEP men 

May 21 to 87 ..,..-.+0.. 7) 83) ee 
May 28 to June 3... we] 116] 119] spar 
June 11 to 17 ......... ..-{ 128] 139] gpg wind 
Sutie’ 1886 St 5. occ. ---| 81] 105] — meat we 
June 25 to July 1........{ 109 107] % @ unple: 
OE 2S UO OW vccocchsctac 85 93] | Me of gra 
suy 8 to 14 22.0% eoeee} 100! 107] HE light 
OMY EE LO BE oo sinceivwssennk 82| 95] 1 light | 
to set! 

May 21 to 27...-........ 7] 83 pat ps 
May 28 to June 3°2.....] 116) 119] ip thine 
June 11 to 17 .......e00..| 128] 132! 116 mp Beton: 
June 18 to 24 .,........-.] 81] 105] 1if mewill si 
June 25 to July 1........] 109] 107 112 & being 
ee 6 Oe cawendeculkces 85 93] 101.% to ma 
July 8 to 14 ......ee0+-) 100} 107] regs; 
July 14 to 21 to rereresere| 82| 95|_ 8 speak 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, | M 800: 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep Cent 
seven markets, of the 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, tho th 
Rain f 

CAUTION ADVISED IN HOG BREED- & ing be 
ING clover 
Moderation in hog breeding has made § this y 
the Iowa farmer money, according to fig # and m 
ures of the Iowa Department of Agricule Beurling 
ture. “The present danger is that the Ber of 1 
recent profitable experiences will cause $ any se 
too many people to plunge into the hog @eorn y: 
business,” states M. G. Thornburg, secres # Mrs, A 
tary of agriculture, Sout! 


The average Iowa farm in 1924 markets Still h 
ed 66 hogs, with a value of $15.34 each, idrouth 








or a total value of $1,012.00, according tO F oo, ;, 
the state census. (In 1925, the average B gana, 
farm marketed 52 hogs, the value of Phe er 
which was reported to the assessors a8 § Machin 
$21.60, or a total value of $1,123.00. Infegni | 
other words, 14 less hogs were worth fF 4, a 
$111.00 more. good 
It would only take three more brood bare an 
sows per farm for Iowa to contribute ; 
about 3,000,000 more hogs to the world’s Soutt 
meat supply. Figures show that the av- Hot an 
erage farmer would have to raise these § rn is 
fourteen additional hogs per farm without § Must ar 
any additional return. If many farmers) _, are 
increased the number beyond the four- but thr 
teen additional hogs, the price would fall fob as 
faster than the added hogs would increase Stand. 
the income. A uniform production of look fin 
hogs which will supply the market, with- shows | 
out overloading it, will make Iowa more P. 8.—1 
money than a record breaking pig crop SF. H. 
a South 
FARMERS BANK IN KANSAS oa he 
By virtue of the recent victory in the ie 1, 
state supreme court, members of the a wo 
Farmers Union, of Lyndon, Kan., will . 
establish a partnership bank at that 
place, the fourth of its kind in Kansas 
It will be formed in accordance with am 
an old statute that governed banking a 
twenty vears ago, before enactment 0 , 
the present banking code. | 
When members of the union asked ei, : 
permission to open a regularly incorpor- 
ated state bank at Lyndon, they were Té* 
fused on the grounds that Lyndon hai 
ample banking facilities. Permission also 
was refused them to form a partnership 
bank. The supreme court decision 8@ 
that formation of a private or partr® 
ship bank is legal and that the bar< 
commissioner has no power to withhold : 
permission for the bank to do business, § 
even if he believes the community has 





sufficient banking facilities. 





FALL PRUNING OF APPLES 

Fall and winter pruning is almost as 
good for apple trees as spring pruning 
according to tests in Minnesota. More 
time for pruning is often available during 
these seasons. The more important thing 
in connection with proper handling, ¢ 
Minnesota station has found, is cuttiae 
the branches off close enough 80 # 
wound heals quickly and properly. 
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Northcentral—Wright County, July 23— 
Oats about all cut and shocked. A few 
pave not finished yet. Threshing will 
goon start in this vicinity. Rain is need- 
to help the corn and other 


things. Some have their hay made and 


Pothers will make theirs after threshing.— 
> Eva Fischer, 


“factors 
‘of the week. 
 yain 


‘fairly well in sipte of weather. 
P fairly wel lin spite of weather. 
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P Setond crop hay coining slow; 


Northeast—Bremer Ceunty, July 23— 
Oats will soon be in shock again; rust, 
pot winds and drought all have been 
which will cut the yield down. 
Corn suffered some during the fore part 
Corn is tasseling out quite 

Potato crop seems short unless 
comes in time for the late ones; 
rices of spuds will be about the same 
Quite a 
Quite a 
number of farms renting for another 
year. A few land sales. One hundred 
twenty-five dollars per acre seems to be 
the prevailing price.—J. Diedrich. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 23— 
Corn is doing fairly well but needs rain 


short. 


badly. Oats practically all cut. Thresh- 
ing has begun in the early oats. Wheat 
seems «2 little better. Hay crop very 
short. Livestock still holding its own. 


A fine herd of cattle and hogs started on 
the fair circuits last and this week. Roads 
good.—Lacy Darnell. 
Central—Grundy County, July 
Weather has been very warm for the last 


24— 


»ten days, mostly 90 degrees, but a heavy 


wind mostly all the time that horses stood 
it well on binders, but made it rather 
unpleasant for shockers; about 85 per cent 
of grain cut, some complaint of rust and 
especially in the ‘tate variety. A 
light shower Wednesday but not enough 
to settle the dust. Corn looking good yet, 
but potatoes planted late not doing any- 
thing and pastures badly in need of rain. 
threshing 
will start by end of week. Some sheep 
being shipped in; some old hogs going 
to market, also chicken culling in prog- 
ress; pigs doing well, no_- sickness to 
speak of. Early apples plentiful. toads 
in good shape.—Gus Treimer. 

Central—Greene County, July 23.—Much 
of the oats have been harvested and al- 
tho the straw is short the quality is good, 
Rain fell here on July 21 at 7 p. m., do- 
ing beneficial to all crops, ete. Sweet 
clover and alfalfa are the best crops 
this year here. Pastures are dried up 
and meadows are barren. The corn was 
curling and suffering by scorching weath- 
e of the past week, but not likely that 
any serious injury has been done to the 
corn yet. Corn 70c, eggs 23c, cream 35.— 
ars. A. F. Carl. 

Southwestern—Cass County, July 22.~ 
Still hot and dry. Corn standing the 
drouth remarkably well but the early 
torn is in tassel and will be seriously 
damaged if the drouth is not broken soon, 
The grain is all cut now and threshing 
Machines will start right away: Small 
grain in general is very good in spite of 
the drouth. Early potatoes are very 
good. Gardens draying up fast. Pastures 
bare and burned brown.—J. Z. Henderson, 

Southeastern—Lee County, July 21.— 
Hot and we need rain, especially the late 
forn is suffering most. Late oats has 
fst and ripened too fast. Most of the 
oats are cut; some fields are good quality, 
but threshing this year will be a short 
fob as most oats are short and a thin 
sland. Corn is very uneven; some fields 
look fine from the road but to go thru it 
shows poor stand and many small hills, 
P.§.—Had about one inch rain last night. 
—F. H. Krebill. 

Southern—Union County, July 23.—We 
had a hail storm over a part of the 
county the 12th of July. However there 
¥as no wind with it, and only slight dam- 
age was done. The corn blades were 





shut up some; another rain would be of 
great benefit. Some of the early corn is 
tasseling now. About all the small grain 
is cut. The oats shock up thin and the 
bundles are heavy. The wheat is not so 
good, the average is below normal. Some 
threshing is being done, altho the grain 
is rather tough. The hay crop is fair, 
considering the dry spring we had.—Ver- 
non Rayl. 


Southwest—Montgomery, July 22.—The 
heat wave was terrific and corn present- 
ed a sorry picture at midday, the leaves 
curling and many fields firing which at 
this time when corn is on the “‘firing 
line” shooting ears, is bound to represent 
a diminished presentment later on. Shock 
threshing is getting under way and the 
grades are above average. Hog markets 
dre getting on the slide, even faster than | 
the 


the ever lessened numbers back on 
farms.—Arthur Nelson. 
Eastern—Linn County, July 6.—Corn 


nearly all laid by, altho very uneven and 
very backward compared with last year. 
Harvesting of early oats is on in earnest. 
Yield and quality will not be what was 
expected some time ago. Clover hay all 
made, which was very light. Timothy 
hay is being made new and Is also con- 
siderable below normal. Dry weather con- 
tinues and new seedings are damaged 
materially.—A. D. Brennaman, 
Southeast—Keokuk County, July 22.—- 
A good rain fell yesterday and Jast night, 
which was very much needed. by corn and 
pastures, Corn coming very well, pas- | 
ture very short; oats mostly cut with | 
about two-thirds of a crop. Some fields 
good but most of it short. Wheat cut 
with a short crop; haying in full swing 
with about one-half or less crop. Very 
little seed cut, first crop clover full of 
seed, some threshed. Threshing machines 
going to start next week in some loca- 
tions. Much sickness in hogs; cattle do- 
ing fairly well. Quite a few cattle buy- 


ers out now. Eggs 23c, butter fat 37e, 
spring chickens 25¢c, hens 2le. Quite a 
few are losing chickens from theft.— 
John L. Herman. 

Eastern—Johnson County, July 23.— 
We had a nice shower the 21st which 


helped corn. Oats and wheat all cut and 
threshing will be well underway by next 
week. Potatoes and gardens are coming 
good since the rain. Livestock in good 
shape. Corn is about a week behind last 
year.—Russell F. Eden. 
Northwestern—Lyon County, July 22.— 
Very dry. No rain in last month to speak 
of. Oats very short and about half is 
cut and being used for pasture. Pastures 
dried up. Hot winds the last few days 
have hurt the corn 59 per cent and unless 
froin comes shortly there won't be any at 
all. Alfalfa has been about a 35 per cent 
crop. Threshers will start Monday. Oats, 
corn and hay being shipped in. A little 
bog cholera reported.--P. V. Fox. 
Central—Webster County, July 23.— 
Oats are all in shock now and threshing 
has begun. The oats ripened too fast on 
anecount of draught and excessive heat. 
The yield is not expected to be much 
over half normal. Corn seemed to with- | 
stand the recent hot winds fairly well, | 
| 
| 
| 





altho there is some that fired. Pastures 
are all dried up and some wells are going 
dry.—Oscar Peterson. 

Southern—Wapello County, July 
Local showers have broken the heat wave 
and helped everything. Corn is trying 
hard to make up for a late start. Oats 
are nearly all cut, very rusty. Some wheat 
has been threshed. It is of very good 


23— | 


quality. Hay is light but of good quality. 
Old corn 65 cents, wheat $1.25, oats 30 


cents.—G. I, Full. 

Western—Guthrie County, July 23—The 
weather has been very hot. The wind 
storm on the 2lst blew down the corn | 





quite badly, followed by a shower. Some 
oats yet to cut. Threshing has com- 
meng¢ed; oats yielding 30 to 50 bushels, 
wheat around 25, fine quality. Light crop 
of hay put up in fine shape. Rain is 
needed. Gardens suffering.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northeastern—Mitchell County, July 24 
—Oat harvest is in full swing; some to be 
cut next week. Hay has been made; was 
a short crop. We need a good rain for 
corn, potatoes and pastures. Corn has 
not been doing much the last two weeks 
on account of lack of rain. Threshing 
will start the last of next week. Local 
market is paying 24 cents for eggs, butter 
41 cents, hens 21 cents, springs 23 cents, 
—C. H. 

Southern—Ringgold County, 
Weather fine, 


July 24— 
A good rain and wind that 
tangled oats, not yet harvested; almost 
all oats not cut. Threshing to begin 
next week. Corn doing finely. Oats rusty 
and light in weight. Pigs doing nicely.— 
Monroe Newton. 

Northwestern—Palo Alto County, July 
24—We are having a long, dry spell and 
heat has done considerable damage. Corn 
is tasseling out and oats are nearly all 
cut. Some barley has been threshed al- 
ready. Oats promise a fair crop. Pota- 
toes have all been just about burned up. 
Some corn going to.market and quite a 
bit of livestock shipped out.—J. T. Gabri- 
elsen, 

Northwestern—Sioux County, July 23— 
Corn was badly damaged by dry, hot 
winds during the last week. Heavy rain 
today was badly needed. Some wind and 
hail accompanied the rain, causing some 
damage to the corn. Some farmers are 
threshing winter wheat; the yield is from 
two to four bushels per acre. This is the 
poorest yield ever known in this commu- 
nity. The water situation both in the 
town and the country has been critical.— 
Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Southern—Page County, July 24—The 
weather the past week has been fine for 
all purposes, Harvest is finished; hay is 
about all up and the hum of the thresher 
is to be heard, with a fair return; some 
wheat going to market at $1.25, but no 
corn, tho 70 to 75 cents is offered. Corn 
is tasseling freely and looking fine, but 
not much old corn will move until the 
new crop is pretty nearly assured. Fat 
hogs are kept well cleaned up and very 


few cattle on feed around here.—W. O. 
Kenagy. 
ILLINOIS 
Eastern—lroquois ‘County, July 22.— 


Cutting oat season on. Oats much lighter 
than expected. Considerable rust in them, 
Corn starting to tassel. Had a very heavy 
rain today which was much needed, Sec- 
ond crop alfalfa ready to cut. Oats going 
cown in field account of heavy rain and 
rust. Corn 76c, oats 37c, eggs 26c, butter 
fat 39c.—O. W. Harroun. 
Central—Tazewell County, July 22—We 
had a welcome heavy rain last night, 
which will make the corn reach skyward. 
Corn is about a week or ten days behind, 
but is growing rapidly and looks fine. 
Some farmers are selling last year’s crop 
now at 65 cents per bushel. Wheat is 
almost all cut, and most of the farmers 
are cutting oats. The early oats will be 
a fair chrop, but the late oats were dam- 
aged by a green louse which killed them 
off by sucking the sap out of the straw. 
Pastures were burning up; the rain last 
night will help some. Many sowed soy- 
beans for feed, as the hay crop is very 
short.—Wm. J. Hess. 
Eastern—Champaign County, June 23~ 
Oat cutting will be done in two or three 
days; will be better than an average crop. 
Corn growing well; some beginning to 
tassel; all corn a good color. We need 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
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rain. Pastures getting short. Livestock 
doing well. Most of the old corn in mar- 
ket.—A. M. Gale. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, July 23— 
Weather has been hot, but is cooler now, 
Threshing of wheat has started. Early 
wheat is making around 30 bushels per 


} acre. Oats about all cut; will make a fair 
yield. Corn is-silking some now. Every- 
thing is about two weeks behind. A good 


rain would help. Wheat is $1.31, oats 31 
cents for mixed and 33 cents for white 
oats, both new and old corn is 70 cents, 
Some selling new corn.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 

Southcentral—Webster County, July 22. 
No rain for two weeks; pastures very dry 
and short. Corn looks well so far but 
must have rain soon to make ears, Hay 
a fair to good crop and is being put up in 
good condition. Wheat is threshing out 
well both in yield and quality. <A large 
acreage of oats were cut for hay. Potato 
vines are all dead, will vield a fair crop 
rather undersized. All vines are wilting 
and will produce no crop unless it rains, 
We have had showers but never enough 
to wet things good.—J. C. Preston. 


Central—Andrew County, July 23.—So 
far threshing just started; the average 
will be around 15 bushels and some is 


going on the market at $1.25 per bushel, 
Oats in the shock and will be about 70 
per cent. Hay all up and was much bet- 
ter than was expected. Most corn in silk 
and tassel with sufficient moisture for 
the present, but will need rain in August 
to make a full crop. It is 88 now. Hogs 
off about a dollar and corn up a dime, 
Hlens broiled 2hc, eggs 23c.—J. W. 
Griggs. 


26e, 


KANSAS 

Southern—Stafford County, July 21— 
Harvest over. Wheat running from 15 to 
49 bushels per acre. Farmers busy plow- 
ing for wheat. Second cutting of alfalfa 
on hand. Corn looks well. This county 
bes raised over 4% millions bushels of 
wheat this year. Worth at elevator $1.25 
at the present time.—E. E. Gard, 


INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, July 
22—A good rain two weeks ago did a 


world of good, but we’ need another now 
very badly. Some threshing done; wheat 
yielding well; dry weather did not keep 
it from filling. Will average 16 bushels 
to the acre or better, which is above the 
general average. Oats too short to cut 
with binder. Hay crop short. Too dry 
for soybeans and late sown crops.,—Clar- 
ence Scoggan,. 





CO-OPERATIVE OIL COMPANIES 

There about thirty real co- 
cperative oll companies in Minnesota and 
they have a state association known as 
the Minnesota Co-operative Oil Federa- 
tion, with its home office at Albert Lea. 
Those interested in forming a co-opera- 
tive oil association can get information as 
to set-up, as well as practical experience 
of other associations, by taking the mat- 
ter up with the above federation, Minne- 
sota atate farm bureau headquarters, or 
the Minnesota state department of agri- 
culture. 

The most successful oll co-ops are or- 
ganized on a country-wide basis, with a 
central office from whieh it covers the 
territory with trucks. The Albert Lea 
association made a net profit of $17,000 
in its first ten months of operation. It 
is a community affair and refunds its 
profits on a patronage basis, the above 
earnings amounting to 9% per cent of 
purchases. ‘This association has over 800 
stockholders, 
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TO WORK HELPING You DIG OUT 
THAT INOJ|AN MOUND, DOCTOR! 
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BANKERS THAT GO WRONG 

The Webster City Freeman-Journal, in 
a recent leading editorial, commented un- 
favorably on the attitude of some Des 
Moines bankers toward the defeat of*the 
Haugen bill. Under the title, “Takes 
Bastern View,” it said, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“TAsten to this 
ter article: 

“‘Mr. Miller said there would be no 
effect on finances, as none had been felt 
and none is expected. The defeat also 
will help the farmer ‘“‘because he will now 
go to work in earnest and apply business 
methods to his farming.’’’ 

“This from Homer Miller, whom the 
older residents of Webster City remember 
with kindness and respect. Homer lived 
here when a boy and a young man and was 
very popular, as he deserved. Homer 
knows banking. He was born and bred 


taken from the Regis- 


to it. But what does he know about real 
work or about farming? If he ever 
worked a day at manual labor, nobody in 
Webster City can recall it, and as for 
farming! Wonder if he could tell a pump- 
kin from a Poland China sow? Homer 
says ‘he (the farmer, not Homer) will 
now go to work In earnest and apply 
business methods to his farming.’ of 


course the farmer has not been working. 
He usually lies abed until four or five 
o'clock in the morning, and then all he 
has to do until dinner time is to milk, 
plow, feed the stock and perhaps take the 
milk and butter to market. Then after 
dinner (they still call it dinner on the 
farm )he can loaf around killing time by 
plowing corn, harvesting oats or putting 
up hay until dark; then he can milk the 
cows, feed the hogs, chase the stock out 
of the corn. That may take his time un- 
til nine or ten o'clock at night. Then he 
won't have a blessed thing to do but go 
to bed and dream of the pleasant tomor- 
row, when the same or a similar program 
will be carried out. 

“Oh, what a snap farming is—in the 
judgment of these few Des Moines bank- 
ers—who know about as much about 
farming as a Digger Indian knows about 
the Einstein theory. 

“ ‘Breeding of hogs would mean a great 
help to all farmers,’ says Banker Hogan. 
But would it?) Frank O. Lowden, who 
knows more about farming and hog rais- 
ing in a minute than Banker Hogan 
knows in a lifetime, says present prices 
of hogs are satisfactory because produc- 
tion has been cut 20 per cent. Only 
eighteen to twenty-four months ago hogs 
were worth on local markets around 6 
cents, and they will be there again if 
®Wanker Hogan's advice is taken. 

“Banker Hogan is so busy figuring 8 
per cent interest and lending money that. 
he evidently hasn’t the slightest concep- 
tion what it would do to the value of 
hogs if production were increased to the 
point of making a surplus such as we had 
a few months ago. 

“The Freeman-Journal certainly wishes 
Des Moines bankers would give more 
study to markets and less to maxims, so 
they would understand agricultural con- 
ditions themselves instead of echoing the 
eastern view. Secretary of Agriculture 
Thornburg made a statement not long 
ago that makes Mr. Hogan's advice to 
raise more’ hogs look rather foolish. Listen 
to Thornburg, who knows what he is talk- 
ing about: 

** ‘Some people have argued that if the 
farmers of the state were raising more 
hogs, that they would have made more 
money out of this year’s corn crop, Our 
figures show that the smaller hog crop of 
last year means more dollars to the farm- 
er. In 1924, following the bumper corn 
crop of 1923, Iowa farmers marketed 13,- 
800,000 hogs. Last vear they marketed 
11,472,000 hogs. Even allowing for the 
heavier weight of the hogs, it means a 
decrease of 10 to 15 per cent of the pounds 
of pork sold. 

“This decrease in the number of hogs 
which was caused by the small corn crop 
of 1924 caused hog prices to increase to 
an average of $11.18 per hundred pounds, 
as compared to an average price of $7.46 
in 1924. In other words, the smaller out- 
put of hogs (listen to this, Mr. Hogan) 
brought $65,000,000 more into the state 
than the larger number of the previous 


oo 


year. 





WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY TO STUDY 
ABORTION 


Fifty thousand dollars will be spent by 
the University of Wisconsin in a study of 
contagious abortion of livestock, partic- 
ularly dairy cattle. his study is to ex- 
tend over five years. The Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association has given the 
funds necessary to carry on this work. 
Losses from contagious abortion among 
eattle are on the increase and Wisconsin 
with her large number of dairy cows has 
been a heavy loser. 





APPLES LEAD IN FRUIT EXPORTS 

Of the fruits exported from the United 
States, apples rank first in point of value, 
with total exports as fresh fruit for the 
year ending June 30, 1924, of 2.032.000 bar- 
rels and 6,198,000 boxes, valued at over 
$23.000,000. The United Kingdom pur- 











chases about three-fourths of our surplus | 


apples, while the largest percentage of 
dried apples goes to the Netherlands, Ger- 
many and Scandinavian countries. 


Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 222,NAME_ AND ADDRESS 
tisement and each initial or full number is counted as one word, 
We charge for a minimum of twenty words. Remittance must 

accomp: order 4 
4 _ Advertising orders, stov orders and changes fn 


i. 
cation, 
cuts do 


copy must reach 

office not later than Thursday, eight days before date of publii- 

When writing your advertisement give full details, This 
wo and i sales. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 
MINNESOTA. s— 


























No. Words No. Insertions 
1 2 3 4 

MP cbsbss5besesv ero’ -1$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
21 Cb eccreseeeseos 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
ae omens enews ko eee 1.76 | 3.62 | 5.28 | 7.04 
_ BSS eee Se s 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
DP asdosea save es seer 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
ED srnectcvtevenonee 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
RR Re , 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
1 ee coocccee| 216 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
2. eebaes rer 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
_ errr oon 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
| eee 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


HUTCHINSON Ice Cream Co., of Des 
Moines, first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds; maturing 1927 to 1935; yield from 
6 to 6.20 per cent, Detailed circulars on 
request. James A. Cummins & Co., 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines. 
WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. se 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation .bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
BEAUTIFUL litter of German police pups 
from prizewinning stock, males or fe- 
males, $25.00 each. Pedigrees furnished. 
Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, Iowa. 
REGISTERED White Collie pups; leading 





























reer DADO 


ARMS for sale—Stevens county, Minne- 


sota corn land. Have several farms 
taken under foreclosure. Liberal terms; 
will carry back second mortgage or de- 


ferred payments at 4 per cent interest, 
Alfred O. Clave, Morris, Minn, 
. ae Ee cg, 
FOR SALE—Good 120 acre farm, well im- 
proved. Carbide lighting plant; good 
gravel roads to markets. Three miles to 
Republic, Ohio. A nice home and must 
be sold, Fred Hamrick, Rochelle, til. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
240 ACRES, two houses, 30 registered 
Jerseys, electricity, milker, modern 
tools; near school, concrete, town; $15,000. 
Box 73, Troy, Pa. 


WASHINGTON 

FARMERS planning a change of location 

will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and _ northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winterg not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, ‘“‘A Farm Home For You,” describes 
all parts of this country.’ Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 

wre WISCONSIN 

REGISTER and secure a farm. Farmers 

on good Wisconsin dairy farms make 
big money all the time. In last few years 
we have located hundreds. Write and 
find out about the greatest opportunity 
in America to get ahead, make money and 
own your own farm. Fine new farms, new 
buildings, good cows, in Wisconsin’s best 
dairy county. Only $100 down; balance 20 














years; but must be practical farmer, 
Greater opportunity than a U. 8S. home- 
stead. Particulars free, Farmers’ and 


Bankers’ Investment Co., Dept. A7, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam: 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Basy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


























blood lines. Males, $10; females, $7. Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 

Anton Strom, Lake Lillian, Minn. ou in touch with a market for farm 

HUNDRED hunting hounds; buy early; nd that can be reached in no other way. 

catalog. Kaskaskennels, FW-22, Her- 

rick, Il. HELP WANTED 
FARM LANDS AGENTS WANTED 

— AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 

CALIFORNIA device washes and dries windows, 





CALIFORNIA farms in sunny San Joa- 

quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 


reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashorg recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertising Dept. 


of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 
CITY PROPERTY 

WOR SALE—At Fort Dodge, a home, in 

excellent location on the bus line; full 
lot with two car garage; newly painted 
and in first-class condition. The house 
has seven rooms, oak finish, all light and 
pleasant; small attached greenhouse. 
Three pipe plumbing system, automatic 
gas heaters, electric cistern pump. This 
is an ideal home, and a bargain at $8,500. 








No commissions to pay. Mrs. E. 
Brown, 1402 Fourth Ave., Ft. Dodge, Ia. 





COLORADO 


FOR SALE—Section 11, Arapahoe county, 
Colorado; seven miles east of Denver; 
one mile from Strasburg; $22.50 an acre; 














liberal terms. O. O. Hummel, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 
GEORGIA 

WONDERFUL opportunities, southern 

Georgia farm lands. Write for com- 
plete information. Chamber Commerce, 
Quitman, Ga. 

1OWA 





FOR northern Iowa improved farm bar- 
gains, Mitchell and adjoining counties, 
on easy terms, write, F. W. Kruger, Lit- 
tle Cedar, Iowa. 
KANSAS 

200 ACRE dairy and grain farm, 1% miles 
from hard road, about 6 miles from milk 
condensory. Splendid improved, fine 
farm. Will sell on most liberal terms or 
exchange for city property, merchandise 
or clear western land. Send for views. 
Allen County Investment Co., Tola, Kan, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 











the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ _ tickets. Write for free 
books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 


Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEBRASKA 
A GOOD improved farm where crops have 
harvested for seventy years. One mile 
from town, H. S. Westbrook, Dunbar, 
Nebraska. 











sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
WANTBHD—A man with car who can put 
in full time, to represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer in Iowa. Interesting proposition 
to a man who is willing to work. Write, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

WANTED—Salesman to cover local ter- 

ritory, or will assign territory, calling 
on both town and country trade, for old 
reliable firm. In business since 1866. Few 
openings for district managers, Write for 
full particulars. Cc. G. Patten & Son. 
Charles City, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED Guernseys. Three-year- 

old, freshening November; last Decem- 
ber yearling, just bred; large, bright col- 
ored, healthy; $285 for pair. Choice grades 
also. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 
REGISTERED yuernsey bull = calves; 

dams have good records; May Rose 
sire; light fawn, large, nicely marked. 
Yeorge Nichols, Estherville, Lowa. 




















SEVERAL Guernsey heifer calves, prac- 
tically pure, from heavy, rich milkers, 
five to twelve weeks old. Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. . : DEAS 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—65 head of Guernseys and 
Holstein cows and heifers. All to fresh- 

















en this fall. . B. tested. Arthur J. 
Green, Stacyville, Iowa, a 
i HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a 


26-pound official record; a show pros- 


pect, whose three nearest dams average 
9§ pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Towa. 


FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 
ers and fresh cows, fall cows and heif- 
ers, at reasonable prices; T. B. tested. 
Harner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 
___ HOLSTEINS AND BELGIANS 
FOR SALE—Registered Holstein cattle 
and registered Belgian horses. One or 
a carload. Norris Land Co., Glenwood, 
Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 











| FOR-SALE—A choice of 200 extra high 











LIVESTOCK 


—_JERSEYS 








grade Jersey cows and heifers. Prog 
color and in fine condition. , Stephen A 
Carr, Collins, lowa. é 
antennae eee 
25 REGISTERED ‘thorns for $1,500 
five cows six years, four two-year h 
ers, one yearling bull, nine bull and 
heifer calves from two to ten months olf) 
Cruickshank breeding. Melvin Campbell 
Giltner, Neb. ete ek 
MISCELLANEOUS 
- FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor mang 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at 
tachment. Free catalog showing pict 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 
INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in ay 
tomobile insurance. Special policy fo 
farmers and residents of emall towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost: 
money selling our dependable policies 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Un 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Il, 
LUMBER 
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FARMERS can save $100 on carload @ 

lumber, buying from us. Grades gua 
anteed. Kenway Lumber Company, Bor 
1465, Tacoma, Wash, 










vennnnannn-PHOTO FINISHERS 
TRIAL Offer—One film developed, 

prints, free enlargement, 25 cents silver, 
Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. I, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 








TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list, 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Atto’ 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Buita 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 
SINGLBP Comb White Leghorn cockerels 
from Iowa accredited special ce 
flocks; twelve (12) weeks old; one ($1 
dollar each. Higher later. Mrs. Elmer 
Wilson, Anita, Iowa. 








































































































BABY CHICKS > 3 
WHITH Leghorn hens and males Oct. 
half price. Thousands of eight week od{! Oct. 
ullets. Also baby’ chicks and @ “Oct. 1 
rap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg br *Oct. 1. 
years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Cat-§ Oct. 1 
alog and special price bulletin free. If Oct. 1/ 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisf: Oct, 15 
Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids § Oct. 1 
Mich. Det, 2: 
CHICKS C. 0. D. White, Brown, Bull} )Qet. 2 
Leghorns; Anconas, 100 $8.50; Reds, 4} Ov. 
Barred, White Rocks; Black Mino! et, 1 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, Bl §-Peb. 2 
gin, Iowa. i 
‘ 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK ‘Spe 
BUYING alfalfa seed from us assures YOUR” 1», ,,. 
genuine Grimm of high quality produced’ tin, ; 
on state registered fields. Fancy Rotice 
state certified, 99 per cent or more purée later th 
40c pound; No. 1 grade, 98 per cent Of} of issue 
more pure, 35c pound; No. 2 grade, com Bere 
taining 10 to 20 per cent sweet clover, 2%¢ my 
ound. All seed scarified and recleane§ (1.0 
ree somples. Order from this ad. Frelghtp  gaverr, 
prepaid on 500 pound club orders. N. Db teceive 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, State Colleg@> tase, 
Fargo, N. D. A co-operative organization | ——— 
ALFALFA seed; purity, 96 per cent; $6.5? 
per bu. Searified white sweet clove" 
purity, 96 per cent; $4.20. Bargain prices 
red clover, alsike, timothy, etc. Ml ALA 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed 
Co., Salina, Kan. —— In tl 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $10% sain 
per bu.; scarified sweet clover, 95 P&E impre: 
cent pure, $5; also red clover and alsik@F erg of 
3ags free. George Bowman, Concordits J of thi: 
Kansas. 7 ‘ grea 
BLACK HILLS hardy Grimm and No. itter 
alfalfa seed. Also feeder lambs fot Place, 
sale. Sam H. Bober, Newell, S. D. a 
DAWES CO., Alfalfa Seed. L, R. Bowehy 9). '' 
Chadron, Nebraska. es int 
hadron, Nebras: ==> in 
aa a aa” > P te nt 
REAL DAIRY SHOW AT IOWA FAIR , Food 
The dairy interests plan an all-aroum ~ + 
exposition of their industry at the os em 
State Fair, August 25 to September any 
The show of: dairy cattle will be one .@ like 
the largest in the middle-west. low Shad t 
buttermakers will be on hand with pria at 
showings of butter from their creamerie® ved 
The Iowa State College will have @ Uo — 
play showing the production of ice cre@ plicit, J 
cheese and butter by the best methoe , lot of 
As a central feature of the display in ;You m 
agricultural building will be a mammMe®§ ‘of pip, 
statue carved out of Iowa butter. fented 











FARMER, July 30, 1926 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 





HEREFORDS 
Oct. 18, 19 and 20—C, G. Cochran & Sons, 
Hays City, Kan. 
HOLSTEINS 
7 Aug. 2—Minn. Holstein Co., Austin, 







] Minn. 

. Oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
ThE Nov. 4—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
x Association, Monroe, Wis. 
ee CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 8—McKinley Bros. « Sons, Melrose, 

lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

oct. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
== oct. 2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 

Oct. 8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa. 

Oct. 4—Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 

Oct. 7—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 


Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, lowa. 
lowa. 
Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
“Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Oct. 13—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa. 
Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia, 
Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
lowa. 
Oct. 26—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. 
-Jan. %8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 


Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Feb. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Towa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa, 
HAMPSHIRES 
Sept. 30—Big Four Farm, Brooklyn, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 

Aug. 7—Allerton Farms (bred sow sale), 

Monticello, lil. 
Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Reussa, Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, lowa, 
Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, fa, 


Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 
F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 

Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
owa. 


Oct. 12—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 


Oct. 183—C, C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ta. 

sD: I. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
owa. 

Clee C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Jis 


Oct. 15—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 

Oct. 20—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 

Oct. 26—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Ia. 

pet. 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
owa. 

Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 

Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

Jan. 14—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 
ler, Le Mars, lowa. 


——emes @§ Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Lorn Jan. 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Suital ‘Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


Iowa. 

Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—-R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 

ertified Heh: 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa, 
Feb. 18—-Wm. A. Scar, Earinam, Ja. 

Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Sep. 10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Sep. 20—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia, 





aaron Mal 


—————— 
—— 


es DOWE Oct. 6—Dowis & Son, Sheridan, Mo. 

yeek OE 'Oct, 7—Gates & Son, Ravenwood, Mo. 

d ¢ P- Oct. 19—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 

br Oct. 14—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, ta. 

3. Cate} Oct. 14—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, lowa. 

free. If ‘Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, lowa. 

faction. § Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 

Rapids, § Oct. 16—lland & Holland, Hartley, Iowa, 
# Oct. 29—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Lowa. 

n, Bult 1Oct. 20—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 

-' Reds gp Nov. 1—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Ia. 

ino! Wan. 19—Icrnst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 


ery, - 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
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‘Special Notice to Advertisers 


















ree ipa owe who desire to make changes in or discon- 
ue advertisements already running must have 
hotlce of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
re puree later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
cent Of] Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
le, con- thove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ver, 25¢ ification or special. position. Our pages begin to go 
sJeaned. ' to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
Freight Graces can be made after pages are made up. New 
N. D Vertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
Colleges mrves as late as Monday morning of the week of 
it; $6.50 
stove? be 
Ca Field Notes 
s pony 4 LAST REMINDER OF THE ALLER- 
oF In this last notice of the Allerton Farms 
“5 perp Sale at Monticello, Il, I should like to 
aisike. impress upon the minds of the hog breed- 
. rds, ers of the entire territory, the importance 
ncoreém™ tf of this sale. In the first place there are 
st Prcat many breeders who really need a 
No. 2% litter or two of fall pigs. In the second 
nbs fff Place, here at this sale, will be sows that 
D. from any standpoint, pedigree, individual- 
“Bowel, ity or from a producing standpoint are 
absolut: ly sure to make a profit on the 
———} Mvestinent if given proper care and at- 
, tentin nh. - am gure that one of these 
FAIR 7 food bred to either of these three 
-aroundy herd | New Hope, Allerton Special 
.e lowe a M Key, will make their owner 
nber_& - ie I ney than he can make from 
one of af ther investment on his farm from 
lows ae iount of money. Which boar 
h priae ‘th: ut x bred to? That is a question 
ee wads has been asked a lot of times. I 
mer ood know as 1 would be too particular 
a dit Pout th either one of the three boars 
crea eve just about the same amount of pub- 
,ethods Ue each of the three have sired a 
rin ER yoy Ot piss. So my final message to 
mmotlt B® of on wito are so in need of fall litters 
4 digs, ‘Is to be at this sale or be repre- 





Sented so that you will own one or two of 









these good litters.” If you will write 
or wire me your instructions in care of 
Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill., I will 
follow them carefully.—Frank O. Storrs, 


v. 
SILVERS DISPERSION 


A dispersion sale that will attract breed- 
“ers of Hampshires and Holsteins from 
the entire central west will be that of 
Wickfield Farms at Centralia, lowa. They 
are known to every breeder at Hamp- 
shires and they have started a herd of 
Holsteins of a quality that is making 
them known in that breed. Owing to the 
number being offered, as it is, entire dis- 
persion, we strongly suggest the attend- 
ance of all those interested in the breed. 
There will be opportunities to buy several 
entire herds which should be an induce- 
ment to the beginner. There are many 
outstanding individuals in the offering, 
as they are including their prize winner 
of last year’s shows. This herd has been 
culled in past years until nothing but in- 
dividuals of merit were retained. 

I'he Holsteins were purchased of the 
Iowana Farm and the females are bred to 
a high producing sire. It includes cows, 
heifers and calves as well as some grades 
that are worthy of a place in a good herd. 
Keep their sale date in mind—August 11, 
but send for your catalog now. Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 

SAMUELSONS’ DUROCS 

Why not be in possession of a fali boar 
sired by that great show and breeding 
boar, Wildfire ist, the boar that has been 
doing such excellent work in the herd of 
Messrs. B. A. Samuelson &: Son, of Kiron, 
Iowa, while the opportunity is at hand 
for a good selection? The coming year 
promises much to the man who can pro- 
duce a crop of pigs just a little bit bet- 
ter than the other fellow produces. And 
there is no surer way to do this than to 


get a boar of the scale, conformation 
and bloodlines that have proved their 
worth. No one claims to have a better 


herd of sows than the Samuelsons’, and 
with due consideration for all boars, we 
wonder where there is a better breeding 
boar than Wildfire 1st, the boar good 
enough to pull down the blue ribbon at 
the Iowa State Fair. More good fall boars 
are to be found in this herd right now 
than ever before. If you have any doubts 
as to this, visit the herd, Their card ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 
HANCHER COMING FINELY 

With 115 early pigs and a number of 
later farrow, the Poland China outlook 
at the M. P. Hancher herd, at Rolfe, 
Iowa, promises well for those in quest of 
a herd boar to head either a purebred 
herd or for high-class market hog produc- 
tion. The pigs are very stretchy and as 
sleek and smooth as moles. The Leader, 
a Sievers bred boar and a linebred Big 
Bob, is the sire of the big end of the pigs, 
while Hancher’s Pathfinder, Kingnite and 
Criterio have get that well represent these 
splendid sires. No one has enjoyed a 
more healthy trade stretching over a 
score of years and more than has Mr. 
Hancher, and this is reflected in the cour- 
teous treatment accorded buyers: See 
him when ready for a boar. He has a few 
top fall boars also.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

GUY PETERS’ HERD 


Guy Peters, of Dewitt, Iowa, has 160 
spring pigs. I spent an hour recently 
looking over his herd, and I must say 
that for good, big litters of good, big, 
rugged pigs, Guy ‘Peters’ Durocs surely 
will take the ribbons. All immune—160 
from 17 sows. Here is a herd of Durocs 
that will suit. Any livestock breeder who 
is looking for boars from good, big litters, 
boars whose pedigrees and individuality 
will suit, will do well to keep this herd 
in -mind.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

KNOTEK’S DUROCS 

One of the good Duroc herds visited 
this week was that of Knotek Bros., of 
Riverside, dowa. They have upward of 
two hundred spring pigs, mostly sired by 
Fancy Stilts, the Iowa grand champion 
boar that recetved so much favorable 
comment during the show season of 1925. 
His pigs are evidence that he is a good 
breeder, for they are a bunch that com- 
pels one to say that they are above the 
average. Fancy himself is showing finely 
and will probably be in evidence this 
show season for his many friends, The 
boys were busily engaged in making hay 
when we drove in, but we found that 
even tho they were farming quite heavily 
the pigs were receiving the required at- 
tention.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

SHANKS’ QUALITY DUROCS 


It has been some time since we have 
been privileged to mention the fact that 
some of the best Durocs to be found are 
in the herd of the veteran breeder, Mr. 
W. N. Shanks, of Worthington, Minn. 
Few of the older breeders but are fa- 
miliar with the wonderful Durocs Mr. 


Shanks has produced. And when we saw 
the string of brood sows on his fine farm 


just recently, we were reminded of the 
days gone by when practically every Du- 
roc breeder’s eye was centered on this 
herd. They are the get of Bandmaggter, 
without doubt the largest son of Bath. 
master. The present crop of pigs are 
mainly the get of Jack Orion, a boar 


typical of the Shanks judgment in select- 
ing. We also found two litters by Great 
Colonel, the twice world’s grand cham- 
pion, and another good litter by The Pio- 
neer, a prominent winner at the 1925 big 
shows. Mr. Shanks’ plans now are to 
hold a bred sow sale the coming winter, 
and you may as well get it fixed in your 
mind now that there will be a top offer- 
ing in store at that time.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

On the 17th of July I visited the John 
Conrad herd at Conrad, da. I found one 
of the very top herds of the year. Get 
this right. I mean that John Conrad has 
twenty or twenty-five as good spring pigs 
as I have seen in one herd this year, and 
that his entire herd is right on a par with 
the best herd in the country. This sow 
herd is rich in the blood of Orange Boy 
and The Pathfinder. The Senior herd 
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300 Hampshire Hogs 


300 HEAD HAMPSHIRES 
from herd nationally known for 
breeding size, quality, show win- 
ners and sale toppers. 

50 HEAD BRED sows 
including foundation stock of this 
great herd. Bred to Lookout Gun- 
powder, ‘138827 (also in sale), re- 
serve Sr. Champion Boar of Na- 
tional Swine Show, for August and 
September litters. 

34 SPRING AND FALL BOARS 
106 SPRING AND FALL GILTS 
110 STOCK PIGS, 80 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. 





offspring. 
advertising and publicity. 
show records innumerable. 
show herd. All goes. 








A golden opportunity to buy foundation stock that otherwise would 
not be for sale at any price, together with the very cream of their 
From a herd that has had thousands of dollars spent in 
Shown from Georgia to South Dakota, with 
Cream of past show herds, and this years’ 


Write at once for the Hampshire or Holstein FREE SALE CATA- 
LOGS. Guy L. Bush, Field Representative of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Dairy cattle and stock pigs start selling at 11 a. m. 


WICKFIELD FARMS, Ine. »..5: nate nr. 
Box 77, CANTRIL, IOWA 
Col. Thos. E. Deem and Col. Chas. Bailey, Auctioneers. 


Wickfield Farms Dispersion Sale 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 11, CANTRIL, IOWA 


50 Holstein Dairy Cattle 


THIS YEAR’S SHOW HERD—THE FOUNDATION LOOKOUT— 
WICKWARE BLOOD LINES ALL SELLS 


50 HOLSTEINS ; 
including Herd Bull, lowana Star 
Ona 410681; whose dam as a junior 
3 year old produced 953 pounds of 
butter fat, testing 4.26. The sire’s 
dam produced 1,100 pounds of but- 
ter fat and 25,000 pounds of milk. 

24 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
COWS AND HEIFERS 
15 Fresh Now or to be Fresh 
This Fall 
FROM RECORD PRODUCING 
TOCK 


Nine Spring Heifers, calves, 3 
to 6 months old. 

Twenty-five Grade Holsteins, 14 
fresh now or will be this fall. 

Eleven Yearling Heifers 

All good young stock—originally 
purchased from the lowana Farm. 
Tubercular tested. 


F. F. SILVER 

















boar Carmote by The Armistice is as good 
a breeding boar as ever saw by this 
noted sire. This same boar Carmote was 
the sire of the wonderful offering of Gilts 
that Mr. Conrad sold in his sale last win- 
ter and believe me, barring accidents, the 
offering this year will be equally attrac- 
tive. Yes there are several herd boar 
prospects among these pigs. They sell 
October 12. It will be a profitable trip 
for anyone interested ‘in better Polands 
to look over this herd.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 





J. O. Singmaster & Son, of Keota, Iowa, 
advise us of the loss of their great Per- 
cheron Stallion, Lagos, well known to 
thore who keep track of the Percheron 
shows of the country. He was a wonder- 
ful horse, and made a wonderful record. 
He was an outstanding winner in the 
show ring. They advise us that he died 
on July 20th of indigestion and that he 
was buried beside his stall.—Advertising 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
jotus town. Visit farm or write your wants, 
MB. L. BRYON & SONG, Laurens, leowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and reans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Prieed 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 


Ss. B. Budson 4&4 Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 














SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 
Your wanteim Spotted Polands 


Herd headed by Paramount Liberator by Liberater 
ane cas out of a Correctordam. Alsesome Ranger 
breeding. ‘ 


Wm. 0. Notz, Cresten, lowa 
POLAND.CHINAS 











Notice. 
Rid YourHogs 


of Worms 
IN A DAY 


ATablet not a Capsule 
Box of 50 $6.75 
Give name of your Vet. 
We certify how mach 
Santonin we uve - do 
hers 
Shores-Mueller Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Station H 








GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 


40 head of purebred, heavy fleecing Angora Goate 
for sale, consisting of breeding does, kids and one 
buck. No better way to clear up brush land. 
DUMONT, IOWA 





w.8. AUSTIN, 
SHORTSHORNS. 
—PBLL LPL LLL PLLA 
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Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but select heru of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by Willager’s Image, 4 bull that is 
siring a wonderful lot of calves for us. Some top 
buils among them, rc-dy for service this fall and 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 





Hancherdale Polands 
Brood sows and giits bred for fall litters. Price one 
and « half times Chicago top. Extra fall herd boar 
prospect. Also spring p weaned and vaccinated. 
Write for description, etc. 


M. P. Mancher, Rolfe, iowa 





BAMPSHIERES 


Big Four Farms Hampshires 


We are offering a very choice lot of young sows, 
several of show form, bred for fall litters to out- 
standing boars, vie.—Persbing Over, Marvei 

tion, and The Prospect. 

BiG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, lewa 


DUBOC JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 Ibe. Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and Migh’s 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL Bear. 
B. A. Samuoclison & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiren, Ia. 














TANWORTSES 


—— 


An Outstanding Tamworth Litter 


Will win in any company, sired by Iowa Grand 
Champion Boar and produce of lowa Grand Cham- 
pion Sow. Prices reasonable. Write 


FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 


Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamwerths coi. Bresding, individuals sad cries 
right. J.J. Newlin, mi. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, La. 











Lucerne Farm Offers 
Choice Scotch Shorthorn Cattle of both sexes sired 
by choicely bred sons of Village Supreme, Fair Sul- 
tan and King Baron. Thick meated, quick maturing, 
good milking strains. Herd Federally accredited. 
BLISS BROS. Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15— CHOICE SHORTHOKN BULLS — 15 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
pirable females. Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
result of 26 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt HM. Neal, Mt. Vernon, ia., HK. F. D. 3. 








HOLST EINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federa! accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Is. 





HORSES 
Percherons Wanted 


I want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
coming two and three—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with small star. 
Cash. FRED CHANDLER. 
Route 7, Chariten, lowa 


AUCTION EERS 
AUCTIONEER 


W.G. KRASCHEL secncreee 


I.E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McMURRAY' &1Y2,370c= 


COUNGIL BLUFFS, IOWA 



















LIVE STOCK 
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HIS 1s the contribution of the J. R. Watkins Compan We are making this sacrifice to help hundreds of thousands 
to the wonderful, new cooking method that retains all of our good customers discover this secret of better health. 
the vital mineral salts and vitamines in the food. There ought to be no sickness on American farms. But, 


Waterless Cooking! We believe in it. We know it gives unfortunately, there is! — even undernourishment, espe- 


? Not because they fail to 
all food better flavor. It doubles the nutrition value. It cially among children. Why: 
makes even the cheapest cuts of meat tender, juicy and get enough food. Rather because their food is robbed of 


the vital mineral salts put into it by nature to keep the 
delicious. It savestime. It makes work easier. It is less human body in good health. 


expensive than any other method of cooking. 


We are going to make it easy for every home to adopt this Take vegetables, for instance. They are usually cooked 
important new scientific method of improving the health of in water. The mineral salts are drawn out of the pulp, 
all members of the family. We have nee =, a whole car- into the water. Then we throw away the water—and eat 
load of the finest waterless Cookers made, and we are = @y Waterless cooking keeps. the mineral salts in the 
going to enable you to get one so easily that you can’t It also saves the important vitamines due to the low 
afford to be without one. Get the surprising offer we are saiienione employed in this marvelous method. 


making on this cooker in connection with the purchase of Be sure to send the coupon below which will bring you 
a few Watkins products. at once a Watkins certificate absolutely good for $5.25 in 
Remember, we are not in the business of selling Cookers. connection with this offer. Do it at once! 


‘]2 750 Yoor Os " i cA few Watkins 







Institution that =< Products which 
stands behind —— , Should be on 
all Watkins ys every Pantry 
Products Shelf. 
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The Watkins Administration Building ae 


This imposing building is a monument to SERVICE— 
an inspiration to the mammoth nation-wide organiza- 
tion that serves over 3,000,000 rural American families. 


Sees ge | onlay " 
Cook Book on ~ Ui eget 2) as 
Waterless Cooking —— ———— 
Sent FREE 





J. R. Watkins Co., Dept. B-294 Winona, Minn. 


Please send me without cost or obligation on my part, the FREE Certi- 
ficate good for $5.25 on your Waterless Cooker offer in connection with 
your products; also your FREE Waterless Method Cook Book. 


To a for FREE 


Contifincee and Cook Book 














Yes, mail t he green right away for the eRee comttBieate act- 
ually worth ) in securing a Waterless Cooker on this rtunity — 
Name special offer. We will also send you free, the valuable Wat- A Business Oppo wid 
Pah RKceheccphasps kins waterless method Cook Book, No matter how many other We nave the right me lore tessitestes tht 
cook books you have, you need this one also. It gives not Sretch vay» Ay: a eae ot 
: : ordinary recipes but full information about waterles cookery. great wales. “Watkins desler are eub- 
Street No., P.O. Box or Rural Route No. - ae. It tells how to prepare all sorts of meats, vegetables and fruits stantiel merchants operating independ 
by this remarkable health method. Send today whether you ent businesses that bring good Drofits 
are a Watkins customer or not. We want everyone to know > whe aaa ee eet rs bee 
2 about the tremendous health advantages of waterless cookin: 
Post Office +e Mail the coupon. No obligation. g. openings will do well to write at once. 
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-R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 




































